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SNOWFLAKES’ SHADOW, 
SUNBEAMS’ SHINE. 
A CHRISTMAS STORY OF TWO WORLDS. 


& 
—> 


CHAPTER XIII. 


Now conscience wakes despair, 
That slumber’d, wakes the bitter memory 
Of what he was, what is, and what must be. 
MILTON. 





Tue gallant charge of the sailors resulted in 
an entire defeat of the Maories, the leader of 
whom, Ngaraunga, was severely wounded in the 
battle, although by dint of great exertions his 
warriors succeeded in averting his capture and 
bore him from the field. 

In a brief council of war held by Col. Chadwick 
and his small staff, at which Horace and Percy 
were permitted to be present, considerable dit- 
ference of opinion existed as to the advisability 
of pushing forward to the siege of the fortress 
of Rua-peka-peka. 

Notwithstanding a somewhat severe wound, 
one arm being fractured, the commandant was 
in favour of following up his success. 

Disregarding opposition from his subordin- 
ates, Col. Chadwick solicited the opinion of the 
two fugitives. 

Horace Mowbray, whose injuries were only 
superficial, strongly advised the old officer to 
carry onthe war with vigour. His present pain 
and his late captivity had embittered the 
soldier’s mind towards the natives. 

_ Percy kept silent for some time when he was 
in turn appealed to. His feelings with regard 




















[THE PASSING OF THE SHADOW. ] 


to the Maories were modified by gratitude to 
the girl whose self-sacrifice had saved him. But 
it was apparent that the longer the continuance 
of this war might be the more her countrymen 
must eventually suffer, and Percy at last deter- 
mined to guide the British force speedily and 
surely to the pah of the “ Bats’ Nest,” on con- 
dition that he should remain a non-combatant. 

The siege and surrender of that stronghold 
are matters of history. Suffice it to say that 
courageous action proved the best policy, for 
the rebel fort was gained with but a small effu- 
sion of blood and a stable peace secured. 

Col. Chadwick proved as grateful as he had 
promised to be and his strong recommendations 
were despatched by the first mail, soliciting a 
free pardon for the convict Percy Mowbray in 
consideration of the good offices he had rendered 
to his country. 

Horace’s term of service would in the natural 
order of things have terminated in the following 
August, and it was agreed that if the applica- 
cation for Percy’s freedom were successful they 
should both seek their native land in com- 
pany. 

*‘No, my boy,” said the soldier, in reply to a 
request of the young man, “I will send 
no word of myself nor permit you to do so. 
Write to Dora if you please. ‘Tell her of the 
honour you have gained—the pardon which you 
expect — the happy meeting to which 
you look forward; but say nothing of me. I 
have much to think over and to plan before I 
look on my wife’s face once more, and I would 
not have her learn aught of me. Besides, it 
would not be well that such disturbing intel- 
ligence should reach a house over which the 
heavy cloud of first mourning fora loved one 








hangs heavily, for they will hear of Ducie’s 
death by this next mail.” 

Percy observed this injunction implicitly. He 
wrote, however, to Dora, telling her of his own 
brightened prospects and alluding feelingly to 
her father’s death. 

There could be no strain of exultation in the 
letter, for from what the young man had seen 
of Major Ducie he knew well that he would be 
long and tenderly lamented by the daughter 
whose name hung on his dying lips. Of this 
last touching fact indeed Percy made mention, 
saying he had learnt it from an eye-witness of 
the major’s fate. 

Thus we will leave them for the present. 
—Horace steadily fulfilling his duties, and 
Percy, who, pending the decision of the authori- 
ties, was kept under a very mild surveillance, 
employed as a clerk, in which capacity he won 
golden opinions from all with whom he came 
into contact. 

* * * * * 


The old globe whirled round at its wonted 
rapid pace, the days and nights told up again 
their allotted tale, to mark a closing year, and 
the day preceding Christmas had come once 
more. 

It had brought many changes to English 
hearts and homes. 

Amongst those with whose fates we have to 
do Mrs. Ducie, moving about nervelessly in her 
widow’s weeds, seemed greatly altered. 

Since the night of Percy’s arrest as a thief 
and midnight burglar a slow but certain shadow 
had fallen < on her, which the news of her hus- 
band’s death intensified greatly. 

Few could have recognised in the pale, list- 
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less, sad-faced woman to whom all occupation 
seemed irksome, all places and persons alike 
without interest, the case-loving, self-indulgent 
votary of fashion of old days. 

In these melancholy times 
mother’s sole support. 

The ¢entle girl devoted herself to her parent 
with unremitting care, untiring love, and in 
return therefor what little interest Mrs. Ducie 
could yet feel in earthly things centred in the 
devoted daughter. 

Deep and lasting as was Dora’s grief for her 
dead father, great as was her pity for the re- 
maining parent who could be scarcely said to 
live, youth and certain ties preserved her from 
despondency. 

There was first her interest in the brother so 
far away. 

Her letters to him were many, and her happy 
tears flowed often over Percy’s hopeful re- 
plies. 

The desire to welcome him home free and 
praised of men was the one bright beacon of 
expectancy which shone across the sad, slow 
weeks. 

Then again the girl had greatly interested 


Dora formed her 


herself in the fortunes of Ronald and Rose and | 


#s even for London exceptionally dis- 


1 


han 
mint 
The recom was cold and che 


had succeeded in interesting others also. 
The result of her efforts had been that Ronald, 
disregarding some subtle temptations which his 
father had thrown in his way, was now a suc- 
cessful and prosperous artist, and Rose had for 
months been domiciled at the Ducie mansion #s 
a conrpanion to Dora. 

It had been settled also that ‘their marriage 
was to take place in the spring, when Dora 
might put cf theoutward sign of mourning for 
her father, whose death would still be lamented 
in her inmost heart, and don the bright apparel 
of the bridesmaid. 

But ‘that was not to be. 

Yor one charadter in ‘the: rome which 
formed so grevt part in the lives-of Mrs. Ducie 
and her denghter has to be®ecounted for, and 
he was an agent whose power for good or ill was 
not yet destroyed. 

The day was a grim and cheorless one. No 
fleecy December snow filled the si amd Jy; 
softly in the streets, no clewr. blue sky ant 
sharp, keen air braced alike mind and body, but 
instead a continuous downpour of heavy rain, a 
black pail of leaden clouds overhead, a miser- 
able morass of thick mud on footpaths and road- 
way : 

Christu 
mal, 

If this might be said of the aspect of the 
metropolis generally it was trebly true of Pinni- 
ger Street, Westminster. 

Who iinniger had been none knew, but the 
littie, dirty, malodorous thoroughfare to which 
he had bequeathed his name was of considerable 
antiquity. 

U nfortuns utely, however, its repute was not as 
vencrable as its age, for even Tiger Bay or 

ic] ne was respectable compared with the 
rmiin nesis ¢ i thieves, outcasts, and 
dou ri ihe ended ruff ins who tenanted the low 
lodging-houses which formed the entire street, 
with £ he exception of a public-house, between 
whose battered, greasy, ever-swinging doors no 
respectable person was known to enter. 

In one of the most squalid of these refuges of 

habitual law-breakers a man was seated by the 
‘ful of fire which smouldered in a stove 
of all save the lower bar. 
rless but pervaded 
by the pleasant odour of a first-rate Havana 
cigar, which contrasted strangely with the 
pov (rty-stricken surroundings. 

The »man from whose lips the light spirals of 
smoke ascended was dressed in elothes of 
fa enahiia cut but torn and mud-stsined, and 
his helpless, hopeless attitude indicated either 
illness or heavy mental depression. 

As this individual turned his looks from the 
glimmering embers to the sombre sky, visible 
through the few remaining dirty panes of the 
window, most of which had been replaced by 
soiled brown Ps per or even rags thrust into the 
vacant spaces , he showed the face of Gaston 
Mowbray. 


like, , combine d to make the closing in of | 





| 
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But how changed. No longer the astute, 
daring visage of the successful forger, nor that 


| of the prosperéus swindler and man about town. 


No, those thin, pinched features, thathaggard 
countenance, with its sunken ‘checks and hollow, 
wide-staring eyes looked rather the index of a 
mind haunted bya great guilty fear or the fade 
of a hunted man who even in the most remote 
refuge-lair can hope for no relief from fast- 
following pursuit. 

“Here’s a pretty pass to come to!” he said, 
in audible soliloquy. “This wretched hovel my 
only shelter—that treacherous harridan my only 
protector—my money relinquished in that speedy 
flight—my few valuables sold or bartered to 
silence these harpies—scarce food to eat”—and 
he dashed the unfinished cigar-end imto-the fire 
— “and no drink—the refuge from horrible 
thoughts, the only true waters of oblivion—no 
drink to be obtained !”” 

A cautious tap accompanied by a low whistle 
at this juncture was heard at the door. 

Gaston roge-and opened it. 

‘Someone next door wants to see 
special,” came from the ill-visaged Rawle: 
browed, coarsely dressed Grinkle, grown #ifer 
in iniquity and therefore more repulsive them 
when we saw hin lab. 

“See me? Do gou suppose I am sing | 
out?” 

« Yer needa’t. ‘Old Besa wilt chow yer atrap- 
door leadin’ through. Btts4snold woman—dyin’ 
she is—who has heard @” yerwnd says she can’t 
die till she's seen yer. Mer wame’s Nuncy 


ton drew back with astonishment. - 
“TI thought she died long sinee, 
« Well, she didn't then, anéishe wants to see 


yer. 
Without further words Girinkle #lunk from the 


room. 
After a few moments’ Gaston sought 


hesttetion 
the landlady and, guided ‘by ‘her, wert upstairs 


‘and through a woncealed door ‘im ‘the ‘upper 


storey which led into the gaawet of the next, 
house, a thicv os den likewise. 

On the pede’ bea, which ‘was in truth litfle 
more than a dhegp of rags, lay the shrivelled, 
emaciated form of a women. 

As she presented there in the 
feeble light. 

Her little, shrivelled, ‘weazened face-seemed 
that of a small species of monkey—her frame so 
attenuated that it seemed almost impossible 
that life could linger in a form so shrunken. 
Yet Gaston Mowbray could remember the 
woman when her face was fair, when her eyes 
were bright, her waist supple, her foot 


| elastic. 


With the partinginjunction to “ the captain” 


|to press the spring on the right side of the 





trap when he wished to open it Old Bess with- 
drew. 

As Gaston, not without a shudder of discust, 
stooped over to look more closely at the dying 
woman, whose only sign Of life just then was 
her labouring breathing, Nancy opened her eyes 


| witha strange light in them—the expiring flash 


of a taper soon to sink into the darkness of dis- 
solution. 

“You have come, Gaston Mowbray,” she 
said, in a voice thin and weak but piercingly 
clear. “That iis well. I need not.ask if you 
remember me.” 

“TI do, Nancy.” 

“Call me not by that name,” said the old 
woman, with a pite ous cry. ‘ Nevermore, 
neverwore! You see me here dying, Gaston, a 
poor old, forsaken woman, old before my time— 
for I have not your years. By a mere chance 
my dull ears caught vour name and I learned 
that you were concealed in the next house—a 
fugitive —an outlaw —a murderer! Is it 
true ?” 

“T am a fugitive—what else you please.” 

“That is naught tome. If I could save you 
by lifting a finger, Gaston, I would not raise it. 
But let that pass,’ the old woman continued, 
with difficulty. “I have something of more 
moment to tell. Raise me up.” 

With a look of rupulsion Gaston lifted the 





emaciated form to a sitting posture. 


“TIcan just see, Gaston, that ‘you too are old 
—old and» broken-leoking, as if 2 fiend hunted 
you—he ! he! T will help you to happier fancies, 
Derhaps when you dream of your crimes yon 
would be glad to havea leasant memory. I 
will give you one—he! he! 

The laugh thrilled through the bare chamber 
like the eldritch wail of a mocking banshee. 

«You had your vengeance on Charlotte Ducie 
—ch, Gaston ?” 

He nodded shortly. 

«Now listen. When your wife, my sister, 
died—died, poor girl, by your’ ill-usage—you 
may remember that I kept your house and took 
charge of your helpless child ?” 

«Yos.” 

* When too you brought the other infant, the 
Ghild of Charlotte Ducie—ah! and of your 
dead brother—I tended it also, showed equal 
st Very Biely,” anid Gaston, indif 

« Very aston, indifferently. 

« You — strong was the a 
between boys—your strict directions as to 
difference ‘of attire te mark them from each 
other?” 

Gaston's Jeok ‘tock seme interest as he re- 


“There was howewer ® @istinctive mark. 
Unier the curly hair of iietle Ronald above the 
leftear there was:a small mele, but the boys— 
about one age—could irve passed as twins.” 

A spasm passed over the woman’s face and 
she gape ae r breath fitfully. 

«T mast “og speedy,” she resumed. “ When 
T found that cruclty and menace were the sole 
reward for the service I was ‘wendering you for 
the sale of my done-to-desth sister—when I 
discovered your hatred of Oharlotte Ducie and 
your villanous intentions seuge Migace son— 
the fiend took possession of ‘me and I re- 
solved thet the ill you meditated should fall 
upon your own child. On the last night when 
you'struck me in your brutal passion I carried 
vowt amy design ‘while you slept off the stupor 
j-of Gnebriety. Next moruimg we quarrelled and 
you thrust ‘me forth into ‘the cruel world—to die 
for aught you cared. But I’ve had my revenge 
and baulked yours—he! he! he! 4 

Gaston grasped the woman’s arm savagely as 
he cried: 

“ Malediction ! What do you mean ?” 

“I changed the necklaces, the clothes— 
everything of the children. Gaston Mow bray, 
the youth. you brought up to crime, the hoy you 
inured to vice, he who toils as a convict “tar 
away, is Ronald Gaston, your own son—he! he! 
he!” 

The strange laugh rang out shrilly. Then 
enme another spasm, a strong contortion passed 
over the shranken face, her head fell forward, 
and Nancy Logan was a corpse ! 

Vith the yell of a despairing fiend Gaston 
Mow! bray smote his forehead with his clenched 
hand. 

“Cun it be true? My life-vengeance an idiot’s 
gs sport—my vic tim mine own son;r 

As he stepped to the trap it opened suddenly, 
and old Bess’s face appeared at the aperture. 

“Quick! Out the other way, eaptain ! 
spector Clitheroe is below! He’s after 
Quick !”’ 

The avenger of blood was.indead on Gaston 
Mowbray’s track ! 


In- 
you! 


CHAPTER XIV. 


All friev1ds shall taste 
‘he wages of their virtue, and all foes 
The cup of their deservings. ‘SNAKESPEARE. 

At about the same time that Gaston Mow- 
bray held bis interview with the dying woman 
a strange scene of life’s drama was being enacted 
at the home of the Ducies, 

Percy had by letter informed Dorathat he ex- 
pected to join her by the New Year, but in con- 
sequence of an unusually expeditious passage of 
the vessel which conveyed Horace and himself 
the young man was able toappear at hisanother’s: 
house on the afternoon of the day preceding 
Christmas. 

He was received with a delighted welcome by 
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the happy gicl, whose thoughts had so often re- 
verted to himowhen far away, and who found the 
young mam eyen surpassed the high ideal she 
had-formed of him. 

“ Dearest Dora,” he had said, with a tender 
caress, “‘ whatever good fortune has heen mine, 
whatever of : better life I hawe lived, I owe to 
you. Ihave kept my word. When temptation 
arose, when evil thoughts assailed me, this was 
my inspiter.” ; 

He drew from his bosom the tress of Dora’s 
hair which she had given him at parting, 
enshrined in a costly locket—a present from the 
family of a boy whose life he had saved in New 
Zealand. 

The little trinket held also: the lock of poor 
Koe-Koe’s crisp black hair, and Dora’s tears fell 
fast while Percy related the death of the ill- 
fated Maori girl. 

Mrs. Dueie received the young man with a 
more affectionate weleome than he had antici- 
pated. 


Percy brought with him a dark, soldierly | 


looking man whose face bore numerous scars 
and whose right eye was covered by a black 
shade. 

The young man introduced his friend as a 
conirade of Major Ducie and ene who had re- 
ceived his last wishes, 

‘hese the stranger promised to impart after 
reference to a certain sealed packet which he 
described ‘as among the deceased officer’s 
papers. 

By Mrs. Ducie’s orders the soldier was shown 
into the private room of the major, Dora ac- 
campanying him. : 

The packet was discevered in.a secret drawer 
of an ancient bureau which served as a recep- 
tacle for odds and ends, and the stranger craved 
permission to-read its contents in solitude, pro- 
mising shortly to join the smail family cirele, 
when he would tell the story of their loved one’s 
fate. 

Somewhat surprised at the intimate know- 
ledge of her late hushand’s papers shown by 
the stranger, Mus. Dueie yet. considered that 
very ‘mowledge sanetioned the permission re- 
quired, and FPerey’s friend was left to the soli- 
tary perusalof what dceuments the packet.might 
contain. 

Some time elapsed before he jeined the little 
family circle. Mus. Dueie, Dora amd Perey sat 
around the fire in a cosy, pleasant parlour con- 
versing im ‘lew tones, for the widow and -Dora 
felt that the: strange man who sat silent in the 
chamber above them was in some sort a messen- 
ger from the husband and father now in spirit 
land, and that his speech must re-open a grave 
and unseal afresh the fountain of tears. 

The despening twilight gloomed through the 
room ere the visitor descended, yet its sombre 
shadow seemed so well adapted to the sad topic 
which rested in the hearts of its tenants that 
Miss Ducie forbore.to ring for lights, nor when 
at last the stranger joined them did she do so. 

He took the armchair. by the hearth and be- 
side Mrs. Dueie which was placed for him, and, 
though only the flickering flames of the genial 
fire illumined the little circle of faces, the 
dark-visaged stranger half shadowed his coun- 
tenance even from that sparse glow. 

“T haye performed the duty which Major 
Ducie laid ‘upon me in examining certain 
papers,” he began, after a long interval of 
silence, “and of those I will speak to you, 
madame, by-and-bye. Isit yourdesire now and 
the wish of this young lady that I should speak 
of my interview with your husband ?” 

Both faintly gave their assent. P 

“In the long, far-off years, madame,” the 
soldier went on, “I knew your husband well, | 
ere even you did. We were dear friends in | 
— before Horace Mowbray made you his 

ride.” 

At the name Mrs. Ducie gave a little cry and 
shivered violently. 

_“ Atour last meeting Ducje and I parted in 
bitter anger. I never thought to see his face 
again—nor desired it. When next we met it 
was under the stars of a Southern sky and on a 
battle-field. 

* When I Ikmelt over a wounded country- 














man whose weakened voic> 
found «mine ancient friend 
such a: time hard is the heart where ani- | 
mosity lingers. 
mine was then softened. Three objects held the 
noble spirit that was 1¢ to a better land; 
one was love and anxiety for the wife so far 
away—another wis tender thought for the dar- 











lips—the last and the other one, pressed on me 


the papersI have but now examined, and—” We 
paused and added, solemnly—“that I should 
vow to be in his place the guardian of the be- 
loved child—that I should be in his place the 
life partner of the wife he should see no move !” 

Mrs. Ducie’s loud sobs were checked by an in- 
dignant ery as she sprang to her feet. 

«« How dare you, sir?” she exclaimed, in an 
injured tone. 





on the stranger,‘in an unmoved tone. ‘I could 


papers proved to me what he said they would 
do I would re-assume my name and place in the 
world of living men, and that if it were possthle 
to fulfil the legacies of trust he demanded it 
should be done by o 

He paused abruptly. 

A strange change had come upon the 
stranger’s voice gt the last sentences, Mrs, 
| Ducie detected the altered tone and her agita- 
| tion became terri‘ile. 

She advanced a step and, laying her hand on 
| the stranger’s arm said, in a feirful and piteous 
voice : 

« By whom, 
by whom ?” 

« By one come back from the dead, Charlotte 
Ducie! By Horace Mowbray !” 

As the man spoke he drew his hand across his 
face and turned towards the agitated woman. 
The patch over. the eye, the deap scars of the 
countenance, had gone, and she recognised, in 
that changed, grey, yet hopeful and tender face 
the countenance of him who had led her a happy 
girl-bride to the altar. 

With a wan face, closed eyes,.aud pallid lips, 
Mrs. Ducie staggered back and fell into Percy’s 
extended arms. 

* * * * * 





sir? For the loveof Heaven! 


The Christmas Day looked on a happy and 
already united family in the Ducie mansion, if 
we may still so call it. 

The passionate protestations of the husband 
returned from the tomb, urged at their secret 
interviews, had strangely wrought on Mrs. Ducie, 
and it was palpable to the keen, affectionate 
eyes of Dora that her mother’s sorrow would 


surely as grim winter changes to blossoming 
spring. 

Nor was the thought distasteful to her. 

Already she felt drawn towards this sad-faced 
wanderer to whose charge her father had con- 
fided her. 

And, besides, did he not look the very counter- 
part of the adored brother, save that youth 
glowed in the one and age and care had deeply 
traced theirtracks in the ott 

The day passed on in a d of staid content 
—not happiness but the material from which 
happness is made. 

With a desire for solitude and her own 
thoughts Mus. Ducie had duving the afternoon 







| 





sought the quiet of the conservatory where 
Percy had found bis sister two winters pre- 
viously. 

Suddenly Mrs. Ducie became aware that an 
unsteady or unaccustomed hand was endeavour- 
ing to open the door of the conservatory which 
led to the garden. 

As she raised her eyes the person succeaded 
in unfastening the door and entered. 

Mrs. Ducie gave a faint shriek at an appari- 
tion so unexpected. 

«Gaston !” she cried. 

It was indeed Gaston Mowbray, though more 
resembling a spectre than a living man. His 
face was haggard and pale asashes, but streaked 





with the fervour of quickly passing breath, was | 
that I should swear to undertake the perusal of | 


“ That I should be a father to her son,” went | 


not promise all, but I resolve] that if these | 


turn in process.of time to happy sunshine, as | 


! - <= 
caught my ear I | with blood, and great purple bruises covered his 
once miore. At | brow. 


His eyes were swollen and heavy, his pallid 


I give Heaven thanks that | lips retreated, showing the white teeth cleam- 


ing like those of a savage beast. Ho was hatless 
and his clothing torn, mud-splashed, and marked 
with dark-red stains. 

As Mrs. Ducie strove to cive utte 


rance to a 


ling daughter whose name was last upon his | cry for help Gaston fell at hor feet and clasped 


| his hands imploringly. 

* Charlotte, by all you love on earth, by your 
hope of Heaven, do not alarm the house. I have 
that to say which it imports you much to know 
and but scant time to impart it. for I am a dying 
man. Be silent and self-controiled and listen to 
me.” 

Could this be her proud, remorscless foe— 
this crushed, déspairing man who crouched at 
| her feet ? 
| A sentiment akin to pity stole to Mrs. Ducie’s 

heart. Yes, she would humour him by listen- 

ing to his words, even though he could teil her 
naught of moment. Was it not rather she who 
could give him startling tidings ? 

“Mr. Mowbray,” she said. “I @m willing to 
hear what you have to say. But stay,” she 
added, noting more closely Gaston’s forlorn ap- 
pearance, “ you look ill—you are wounded. Come 
into the house and first obtain rest and refresh- 
ment. You have been my bitter foe, but this is 
a dayon which all enmities should be forgiven 
and forgotten.” 

«Thank you, Charlotte,” responded Gaston, 
rising unsteadily to his feet and sinking into a 
seat. There is no time to be lost. Listen. I 
am a fugitive—a criminal hunted from one re- 
fuge to another by the brother of a man who 
met his death at my hand. A short hour age 
my pursuers came upon me and surrounded me 
I cared not for escape had it not been for the 
news I had to tell you and that I wowld not die 
ona scaffold exposed to the gibes of a jecring 
crowd. I fought like a madman—but for free- 
dom only. Once I could have plunged my 
stiletto into the heart of the leader of tho. 
who had hunted me down; but I forbore—I 
would have no more blood upon my head, and 
it was his rightand duty to act the part he had 
done.” 

Mrs. Ducie’s face blenched afresh at the wild 
words. 

** Have no fear, Charlotte. Ihave succeeded 
in throwing them off the track for a time—I 
want but a short space. But to proceed. It is 
to-day two years since I wrung your heart by 
the accomplishment of a long-cherished yen- 
geance which Ideemed my duty. Think not I 
absolve you, Charlotte. No. You were then 
truly the cold, heartless woman I called you. 
Your face looks soft and kindly to-day though 
; and ‘recalls a time long past. Perhaps bitter 
| trial has purified your nature. Well for you if 
| itisso. During the past two years of my con- 

summated revenge I have not repented of it— 
| nor do I now. Yet is it not strange that I should 
| come to you hungering and thirsting for news 
you alone can give—yet with a power to award 
you a rich return for every word you speak ?” 

Mrs. Ducie bent her head in assent. 

“ Tell me then, Charlotte’’—and he bent for- 
ward and fixed his woeful eyes on Mrs. Ducie’s face 
—“have you heard aught of Perey Mowbray? 
Does he live ?” 

Yes.” 

** By what means have you learned this ?” 

Mrs. Ducie looked at him doulbtfully. Was 
this some carefully concealed plot for further 
revenge. 

“ He has written to my daughter,” she said, 
hesitatingly. 

“To Dora! Then you have not cast him off ? 
You recognise him, and when he returns from 
his term of torture you will receive and cherish 
him ?”” p 

« Assuredly.” 

“Promise me, Charlotte—swear it by the 
Heaven above that, whatever I may this day 
speak, you will still do this by him, that you 
will make amends for the wrong I have 
wrought?” 

«It needs no promise from a mothor.” 
“Take the pledge nevertheless, Charlotte !” 
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Gaston cried, imploringly. “In pity for a 
‘doomed man—a lost soul—swear this !’” 
“He is mad!” Mrs. Ducie said to herself. 
“* His ill life and deeds have turned his brain.” 
‘Then she said aloud, in a fervent tone: 
“TI swear it, Gaston !’’ 
_ An exultant expression crossed the man’s 
haggard countenance, followed immediately by 
~2 short but terrible spasm of agonised pain. 
“The end is near!’ he muttered. “Give 
your entire attention, Charlotte, to my next 
words.” 
_ in brief, broken sentences, often stopped by 
increasing paroxysms of anguish, which caused 
hig face to contract and his strong frame to 
writhe uncontrollably, Gaston Mowbray told 
Mrs. Ducie the startling tale which he had heard 
the previous evening of Nancy Logan. 
An irresistible conviction of the truth of the 
strange story seized Mrs. Ducie. 
She rose to her feet in an agitation which she 
could not master as he concluded. 
“It is true. My infant had the mark of which 
you speak, Gaston. Merciful Heaven! how mar- 
vellous are the workings of fate ! Ronald is then 


myson! This explains the strange sympathy . ‘ 
that has drawn me to him since Dora first| 2nd guide me through the remainder of life’s 
vbroaght him !”’ perils.” 

As she spoke Gaston with aloud groan fell * 7 * * * 


from his chair on the marble pavement and 
stretched his hand towards Mrs. Ducie with an 
imploring gesture. 

At that moment a succession of imperative 
knocks was audible from the outer door of the 
mansion and some dark forms were dimly seen 
climbing over the walls which bounded the ex- 
tensive garden. 

A glance of exultant scorn flashed over Gas- 
ton’s distorted face. 

“They come!” he muttered, “ but too late! 
1eir prey has escaped them! Baffled—ha! 

ar 


da 
im 
ad 
. 


1 


He laughed with a strange, wild, choking 

und. 

Mrs. Ducie, struck by a new fear, screamed 

udly and hurrying feet were heard approach- 
ibg in rr ponse. 

* Charlotte!” gasped Gaston, “they come, 


but the hour has also come which seals the work 
of the poison I took asIcame in. Hear me! 
You will—protect my son—because I have at 
Aast repented and given my—my life to bear— 
you this news as—as some amends. You will 
one day—tell—him—that his father died in 
hope of his—his forgiveness. Promise, Char- 
lotte !” 

Her face bathed in tears, Mrs. Ducie knelt by 
the dying man. 

“It does not need, Gaston,” she said, in 
broken accents, as she caught sight of Percy 
and Horace rushing into the conservatory, “for 
he is here to bestow his own forgiveness. 
Percy!” she cried,ina thilling voice, “there 
has been an error but now set right. This ex- 
piring man is your father, Gaston Mowbray, 
who prays your merciful forgiveness for the 
wrong he has done you all unwittingly. Quick!” 

As she spoke Mrs. Ducie raised Gaston’s face, 
now covered thickly with the dews of death. 

At the same instant four stern-faced police- 
men entered from the garden. 

«Too late!’ gasped Gaston, grimly, to their 
leader. 

“Can this be true?” cried Percy as he knelt 
by Gaston. ‘My father!” 

““My brother!” ejaculated Horace Mowbray 
as he also bent down. 

Gaston’s hand sought Percy’s as his fast-glaz- 
ing eyes searched the young man’s features. He 
Shaped his pale lips to utter the words: 

«« Forgive—forgive—my son !” 

“From my inmost heart I do,” responded 
Percy as he bent over and kissed his brow. 

** Gaston,” said Horace, softly. 

A sudden light flashed in the closing eyes and 
mew power to the quivering voice. 

“Who—who is that? Is this the other 
world ?” 

“Tt is I, Gaston, your brother, Horace Mow- 

bray. Iam a living man. What this may mean 
i know not. But if Charlotte’s words are true 


pain-corrugated lineaments. 
pressed feebly with each palm the hand of his 
brother and his son, and with one long breath 
that erring spirit bade farewell to earth. 


ing by an open window gazing at the bright 
flower parterres below. 


pleasant, open face, steals up softly and places 
his arm around the 
her fondly on the cheek. 


remember.” 


nt ary loving you more than ever—my star of 
e ” 


sir? 


alone preserved me at a time when my soul 
would else have drifted to the shoreless sea of 
evil years. 


kneel before the altar rails to unite their lives 
by the sacred nuptial rites, and none present— 
from the pretty bridesmaids to the weazened old 
pew-opener—but declare that two more beauti- 
ful brides, two nobler-looking grooms, had never 
stood in the holy fane. 


the name he had borne so long ; and when Percy 
Mowbray, the erewhile ruffian housebreaker, led 
the fair Dora away as his wedded wife, and 
Ronald, now prosperous and honoured, escorted 
Rose as his happy bride, Horace and Charlotte 
Mowbray gratefull 


far-away Christmas Eve had been succeeded by 
the soft, sweet Shine of the happy Sunbeams. 


A look of calm peacefulness smoothed the 
The dying man 


Months have passed and a fair girl is stand- 


A handsome, stalwart young man with a 
irl’s small waist and kisses 


“Fie, Percy! You are not my brother now, 


“Only a cousin, coz,” the youth replies. 


Dora looks at him archly as she responds : 
* Will you always use such flattering titles, 


“Till my last hour on earth, my darling. You 


You alone must walk by my side 


Yet a few more months and two happy couples 


Each young man had insisted upon retaining 


acknowledged that the 
Shadows which fell with the Snowflakes on a 


[THE END.] 








SCIENCE. 


MAGNETIC NICKEL. 


Pure nickel takes, as compared with the be- 
haviour of pure soft iron, a considerable quantity 
of permanent magnetism ; but the maximum of 
this is only a half to a third of the permanent 
magnetism which may be acquired by hard 
steel. 

2. The magnetism remaining in nickel after 
cessation of the magnetising force is less per- 
manent than in well hardened steel ; the gradual 
loss of magnetism in course of time, both in 
warming and cooling, is in nickel greater than 
in hard steel, even when, by repeated heating 
and cooling it has, like steel, been brought to a 
certain state of permanence. 

3. The temperature co-efficient of nickel mag- 
nets in the latter state is less than that of well 
hardened steel. 

4. The temporary magnetism which pure 
nickel acquires is about double its permanent 
magnetic moment, half of the temporary mag- 
netism which hard steel can acquire, and a 
fourth of that which soft iron can acquire. In 
its magnetic behaviour, nickel is thus through- 
out subordinate to steel and iron. 





EFFECT OF GLYCERIN UPON FERMEN- 
TATION. 


Munk has observed that if cheese be added to 
a solution of milk sugar, and enough carbonate 
of soda added to give a distinctly alkaline reac- 
tion, and then mixed with an equal volume of 
pure glycerin, neither lactic not butyric fermen- 
tation results for three weeks, even at a temper- 
ature of 104 degs. C., whereas without the 
glycerin the formation of lactic acid can be 
recognised in 11 or 12 hours. Small quantities 


per cent. retarded 
seventy degs. A larger addition of glycerin, 
half or one-third, had retarded it six or seven 
weeks. The higher the temperature the more 
glycerin is required for the same effects. 


The spontaneous fermentation of milk is very 
energetically checked by glycerin. The addi- 


tion of one-fifth glycerin at a temperature of 60 to 
68 degs. prevented the milk from souring for 


eight or ten days; even two to two anda half 
it essentially at sixty to 


The alcholic fermentation of the carbo-hydrate 


is also retarded by glycerin. A sugar solution 
containing fresh beer yeast and amequal quantity 
of glycerin had not given off any carbonic aeid 
at the end of 48 hours. 


Munk has also studied the effect of glycerin 


upon the decomposition of amygdalin by emul- 
sion. This action being much more energetic 
requires more glycerin to stop it. 
two volumes of glycerin to a mixture of emul- 
sion and amygdalin, in which prussic acid 
would otherwise form in a few minutes, its 
formation was delayed seven hours, and was 
slower afterwards than otherwise. 


By adding 


Finally, it was established that the: diastatic 


action of pancreatic juice upon starch paste was 
retorted by glycerin. 





THE DISTANCES OF THE PLANETS 
FROM THE SUN. 


Str Grorgz Arrt, the British Astronomer 


Royal, has recently published a report ow the 
telescopic observations of the transit of Venus 
of 1874, made by the English 
Pending the appearance of the deductions to be 
made from the complete measuring of the photo- 
graphs, the results reached must be regarded as 
provisional only. 
termined is 8°764, and this is one-tenth ef a 
second less than has been given by the mostire- 
liable previous investigations upon different 
principles. 


editions. 


The mean solar parallax de- 


From Professor Newcomb’s calculations, now 


adopted in most of our ephemerides and based 
on observations of Mars, the lunar equation of 
the earth, the parallactie inequality of the moon, 


the transit of Venus of 1769, besides Foucault's 
experiments on light, itappears that the mean 
distance of the earth from the sun is 92,398,000 
miles. According to Sir George Airy’s deter- 
mination this distance must now be considered 
as increased to 93,321,000. miles. 

We append the following statement of eorreet 
distances of the planets from the sun: Mercury, 
average mean distance, 35,392,000 miles ; Venus, 
66,134,000 miles ; Earth, 93,321,000 miles; Mars, 
139,311,000 miles; Jupiter, 475,692,000 miles ; 
Saturn, 872,137,000 miles ; Uranus, 1,753,869,000 
miles; and Neptune, 2,745,998,000. As regards 
the fixed stars, the distance of a Centauri, pro- 
bably the nearest, is about twenty billions of 
miles, and light occupies about three years and 
a half in travelling from that star to the earth. 





A new army pistol has been recently manu- 
factured by the Brothers Mauser which is stated 
to equal a revolver in rapidity of fire. The 
barrel is of cast steel, and is one hundred and 
sixty three millimetres in length. The bore has 
a calibre of nine millimetres and is rifled with 
four grooves, twisting from right to left, each 
three millimetres wide and two millimetres 
deep. The cartridge has a metal case and 
central ignition. The bullet weighs ten and a 
half grammes, the charge of powder one and a 
half grammes. At some trials made with tha 
new pistol twelve rounds were fired in a minute, 
aim being taken each time; while twenty-seven 
seconds were required to load the chambers and 
fire six rounds from a Schmidt revolver. 

Novst Meruop or PREPARING OXYGEN.— 
The author finds that oxygen may be very 
readily obtained even at common temperatures 
by the mutual reaction of two oxygenated com- 
pounds formed of several atoms of oxygen, such 
as hypochlorate of lime and peroxide of barium. 
The facts prove, he considers, that the oxygen 
is produced by the neutralisation of the opposite 
electric polarities of the oxygen in one of the 








Y.also forgive and will be a father to your son.” 





of glycerin merely postpone fermentation. 


compounds and that in the other. 
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A WOMAN SPURNED. 


en 


CHAPTER XIX. 


Beware the lure till the a rise 
To adjust the scales, and approve or blame, 


Brenton, happily unconscious of any danger 
that menaced his well-laid plans, was using his 
dest efforts to regain the confidence of the pro- 
fessor, and to maintain the ascendancy he had, 
by some means, managed to gain over Julian 
Manvers. 

Honourable, high-toned even to fastidious- 
ness himself, it was difficult for Manvers to 
believe that the friend of his lifetime would 
attempt to wrong him in the smallest par- 
‘ticular. 

The frank and hearty greeting given by Bren- 
ton when they met put to flight such doubts as 
the professor had managed to infuse into his 
wind. 

Brenton said: 

“ Julian, I have much to say to you before I 
goaway. Do you know that I am thinking of 
a brief continental trip, and,during my absence, 
of course, you must have unlimited control of 
the business. It is a heavy burden to put on 
you, I am aware, for there is a great deal to 
attend to,and you are such a conscientious 
fellow that you will never be satisfied to neglect 
anything. But I promise you not to be absent 
over six weeks—perhaps not so long.” 

Manvers looked surprised and a little annoyed 
at this announcement. He said: 

“This is a sudden trip, Brenton; can you not 
delay ita few months, that we may settle up 
our affairs and dissolve the partnership now 
existing between us? The fact is, I feel that I 
am not suited to mercantile life ; its details are 
a weary drudgery to me, and the professor has 
pointed out to me a means of securing an income 
which will suffice for the present wants of Agnes 
and myself.” 








[aA SUMMONS TO LUNCH. ] 


“In what way are you to do this, pray?” 
asked Brenton, suppressing the anger that filled 
his breast. 

“By withdrawing the money invested in our 
business ; putting half of it out at interest; the 
balance to be used in perfecting an invention 
which I have, at intervals, been labouring at for 
years. If it is successful it will make my for- 
tune.” 

“Tf,” repeated his companion, with emphasis. 
Do you not know the usual fate of inventors ? 
Years of toil and thousands in money are 
lavished on the darling of the brain only to find 
it a failure, after all. I know very well why the 
professor has set you on to ask for a separation 
of our interests at this time, and Iam deeply 
hurt you should have listened to him.” 

Manvers hastened to protest, but Brenton in- 
terrupted him without ceremony: . 

« There—there—you need not make excuses, 
Julian, nor try to excuse Mr. Tardy. He has 
told you about that claim of Miss Deer- 
ing’s, and put his own version of the affair be- 
fore you. Of course, if I was ready to swindle a 
poor girl out of her pittance, I would be equally 
as unscrupulous as to my partner’s rights. I 
cannot blame you for having some mistrustful 
feeling, for have we not failed once under my 
management, or mismangement, as many would 
say te 

“ But I did not say so, Brenton, nor have I 
thought so. I willdo the best I can with the 
business while you are gone, and prepare for the 
dissolution of the partnership at the beginning 
of next year. Iintend to pursue the path I have 
marked out for myself, in spite of your ominous 
predictions of failure. Better is little with a 
contented spirit than a great deal without that 
precious possession. If a man’s employment 
suits the bent of his mind, he is apt to be happy, 
even if he does not meet with brilliant suc- 
cess.’ 

Brenton shrugged his shoulders. 

* This sudden proposal to withdraw from the 
firm takes me by surprise, and many men 
would require a pecuniary compensation for 








being deserted in this unceremonious way. 
But luckily I have kept our affairs well in hand, 
and you can withdraw your capital intact, to- 
gether with the handsome profit it has brought 
in, without embarrassing the business. That 
is, you can do that when I return from 
France, bringing with me something to fill the 
deficit.” 

“You are very liberal, Brenton, but that is 
no more than I expected of you. The affair is 
settled, and in December we dissolve patnership 
by mutual consent. We have been friends of 
long standing, and I trust that this withdrawal 
on my part will not produce alienation of feel- 
ing on your side.” 

“ By no means. Why should it? I regret 
the separation for your sake, not for my own, 
for I shall take no other partner, and so secure 
all future profits to myself.” 

«You are welcome to them, I am sure, and I 
hope they may come up to your expectations,” 
said Manvers, heartily, and he offered his hand 
to his false friend, who took it, pressed” it 
warmly, and said with effusion: 

“TI thank you, Julian, for your kind wishes, 
and I return them with all my heart. I have a 
presentiment that what you have this day de- 
termined on will be a fatal step for you, but I 
will hope for the best.” 

The two parted, and Brenton plunged into 
the woodland to give vent to the repressed fury 
that filled his heart. 

«Leave me in the lurch, will he ?” he viciously 
muttered. “Take with him the money that 
never was of such vital importance to me as 
now? Not if I know it, Mr. Julian Manvers! 
Not a penny shall you ever see of the money 
that has passed into my hands. If I have hesi- 
tated about sacrificing you, as I promised I 
would to secure a rich wife, all such nonsense is 
now atan end. You have listened to my ene- 
mies, taken sides with them against me, though 
you have hyprocritically pretended still to have 
unbounded faith in my honour. Honour! Pah! 
what does it mean but the weak stupidity of a 
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man who has not courage to avail himself of 
every chance in his own favour ?” 

He was walking rapidly forward, taking no 
note of the way he was going, when, at asudden 
turn in the pathway, he met his wife face to 
face, andthere was something in her wild air 
and frightened expression of countenance which 
struck a chill to his heart, unimpressible as he 
ordinarily was. 

“What has happened, Emma? Good 
heavens ! you look as if you had met a ghost.” 

“‘No—not a ghost, but a reality that may be 
fatal to you and me,” she panted. “ Whode 
you think is here, harboured by my own aunt, 
but that creature who declared that you had de- 
fraueed her of money; and—and she says that 
she can prove something worse than that 
against you, and will do it if she is called on.” 

Brenton grew pale, and faltered : 

«‘ Are—are you mad, Emma? Of whatcould 
Miss Deering accuse me, and where have you 
seen her?” 

“T found her in the pavilion, which has 
actually been fitted up as a studio for her use, 
the odious wretch! My aunt invited me hither 
only to insult me by bringing the most dreadful 
charges against you; and when I repelled them, 
she said I am no better than you, and she ended 
by saying that she would never sce me agkin 
unless Iagreed to separate from you for evér.” 

She paused for lack of breath, and Bretton, 
with white lips, asked: 

« Ant you? Whit reply did you «nake?” 

« That I would stand by you and defend you 
to the bitter end. I rushed away from her, 
went out into the woodland that I might breathe 
freely and think, and in the pavilior F found 
that girl, and she a 

“Stop, Emma, and let me understand as F go 
along. What has Mrs. Tardy discovered ? What 
does she know ?” 

«* Everything !”’ 

Two pale faces confronted each other, and in 
spite of her own alarm, Emma enjoyed the terror 
depicted on her husband’s face. 

She did not care enough for him to alleviate 
it by at once proclaiming that her aunt was 
willing to condone his offence to save the scandal 
of such an accusation against him. 

In husky tones he at length said: 

“Why do you not speak and tell me all that 
passed between you ?” 

“T would have told the whole story in my 
own way if you had not stopped me as you did. 
You need not be so dreadfully alarmed, for my 
aunt will spare you for the sake of her pride of 
family ; the one you have to deal with is that 
Miss Deering. I left her in the pavilion, and 
if you will goon with me there I will tell you 
everything on the way exactly as it happened.” 

They walked on, side by side, and Mrs. Bren- 
ton gave him a clear account of the two agitat- 
ing interviews she had held within the last hour. 
When she finished he drew a long breath, and 
said: 

“Things are not as bad asI feared. Mrs. 
Tardy has, with her usual shrewdness, only put 
things together, and arrived ata pretty accurate 
conclusion; but she does not know anything 
with certainty. Miss Deering is the only one 
who bas any proof against me, and I hardly 
think that the small quantity of wine she saved 
would betray that it had been tampered with. 
I am not afraid of her, though it may be as well 
to see her and get possession of it, if that is 
possible.” 

“I told her that she had only saved it that 
she might extort money from you forit. Of 
course she will sell it to youif you bid high 
enough, but I think that would be a false 
move. My aunt would not allow her to accuse 
you, nor will she do so herself. Since I elect 
to stand by you she will keep her suspicions 
to herself. She expressly said that she had 
not breathed them to a soul, not even to her 
darling Proff.” 

After reflecting a moment Brenton said: 

“It will be best to see Miss Deering at any 
rate, though things are not so bad as I feared. 
You frightened me confoundedly, Emma, for 
_ led me to fear the worst. We shall only 





than I thought. As to what the old woman 
may think, if she will only hold her tongue, 
it matters little to me. She cannot disinherit 
you, that is one comfort. Has she been very 
ill? How does she look ?” 

“Badly enough. T felt almost sorry for her 
till she attacked me so fiercely. Now it does 
not maiter to me how much she suffers, and 
I do not believe that she will be in our way 
very long.” 

Brenton changed colour, and said : 

“Tt would be a bad thing for us if Mrs. 
ae A were to die very soomi That would be 
be s Deering’s opportunity te ruin me, and 
se would use it. must: see her, if possible, 
and: wiaike terms with her. If she-wants money 
she shall have it.” 

By this time they were in sight of the pa- 
vilion. The door was closed, but the key was 
left in the lock, and on ing it the two 
gained access to the room. They looked blankly 
at each other when they found it empty. 

“The bird has flown,” said Emma, “ though 
I did believe that it would sit on its perch 
till gilded food was offered to its acceptance. 
The creature only fights shy to make you more 
eager to secure her fancied treasure.” 

Her husband shook his head doubtfully, and 
looked much annoyed. 

“She has evidently gone away to avoid a 
meeting with me. I fear she intends to refuse 
to treat with me on any terms. I begin to think 
it Will be best not to allow her to suppose that 
I attach any importance to the possession of 
that phial of wine.” 

T told you so-from the first, but men always 
think they know better about a than 
women,” said Emma, cynically. “ that 
see that you are afraid of her, and there will be 
no etid to her extortions.’’ 

Brenton shrugged his shoulders doubtfully. 

“T hardly agree with you in that estimate of 
Miss Deering ; money will not tempt her to part 
from this particular thing, I fear, and the offer of 
it would only complicate affairs. It will be best 
therefore to ‘let well enough alone.’ ” 

Emma went up to the easel, jerked aside the 
cover from the picture with no gentle hand, and 
vindictively said : 

«This is the painting I told you of. Hadn’t 
you better offer to buy it at her own price? 
That will be a sure way to bribe her.” 

“Perhaps it might, but I have no wish to 
possess such a picture as that.” 

«Tf you do not buy it it shall never belong to 
anyone else.” 

And before Brenton was aware of her inten- 
tion, she took from her pocket a sharp penknife, 
opened the largest blade, and striking it through 
the face of the female figure, utterly destroyed 
the canvas. 

Brenton looked and felt very much annoyed ; 
but Emma suggested that he should offer to 
pay handsomely for the damage by way of a 
bribe. 

Brenton said: 

‘* Tt must be handsomely paid for, Emma, and 
if the artist accepts the bribe thus indirectly 
offered we shall have nothing more to dread 
from her.” 

“Well, perhaps you are right. I have given 
you the opportunity to silence her tongue, and 
of course you should pay the damages. Give me 
a cheque for the hundred pounds, and I will 
leave it pinned to the canvas. That it will bea 
magnificent exchange for her, I am sure. There 
is a writing-desk on that table, with. pens 
and paper, and I know you always carry blank 
cheques in your pocket-book.” 

“That is a cool proposal, I declare; but as I 
am to be benefited by your violence, I suppose I 
must pay the piper. I only hope that Miss 
Deering will not refuse to accept your offering.” 

“ Refuse! not she,” said Mrs. Brenton,. con- 
temptuously. “A hundred pounds will seem to 
her a small fortune, and she will be only too 
eager to grasp it.” 

Brenton filled up a cheque for the amount, 
and his wife secured it to the mutilated canvas. 

She then said: 

“We will remain till after luncheon, but no- 





ve to live without yonr inheritance longer 





thing will induce me to stay longer. I hope 








| that you and Mr. Manvers have talked over 


your affairs sufficiently to allow you to leave by 
the afternoon train.” 

“Yes, I shall certainly go, for I am as anxious 
to get away from this placeas you can be. What 
do you suppose Julian Manvers proposed to me 
to-day ?. I may as well tell you, for you will 
never guess.” 

“T think I can guess, though. Thesesainted: 
people, who are too good for this world, have 
now taught him to believe that you are a. 
swindler —a dangerous man altogether—and 
he wishes to get out of yourpower. He-ig in a. 
great hurry to act on their advices‘butjHe has: 
hardly taken time by the forelock quite soon 
enough, ha! ha!’ 

Her laugh rang out vindictively, and Brenton: 
lookedtat her curiously. 

“How bitterly you must hate him,” he said. 
“You arebetter at guessing than I thought, for- 
he’ wishesto dissolve our partnership as soon as 

@ . Of course, I consented, as it will be 
exttled Before long in a way he little anticipates. 
Ounlytii cre will be this difference—he expects to: 
take with him the sum he put into the firm, 
with thelarge profits made on it in the last two: 
years) and I expect to send him adrift, stripped 
of alt he has the right to claim. He has evi- 
dently gone over to my enemies, and I begin to 
hate him so heartily that I have no compunc- 
tiow about ruining and diegracing him.” 

© Compunction !” repeated Emma, scornfully.. 
“T did not suppose you so weak as to feel that. 
I am glad that you no lo shrink from con- 
summating our plans, for I am more set upen 
them now than ever. Hark! someone is ap-: 
proaching. Look out and see if it is our fair 
artist coming to look upon the destruction I 
have vad 
Brenton, fearing that a listener might have 
been near, hastened to obey, and with evident. 
relief said: 

“It is only Tom, come to summon us to- 
lunch. It is later than I thought—the sun is 
slanting towards the west already.” 

The country lad came whistling through the 
woodland, and seeing the two come out 
together he made a low bow, and said: 

“*1’s looked everywhars fur you, Miss Emma, 
an’ at las’ I *membered the summer-house. 
Lunch is ready, and Miss Agnes was in the 
dinin’-room when I come away.” 

“We will go im now,” said Brenton; “ and 
Tom as you pass through the back-yard tell 
Tomkins to have my carriage at the door by the: 
time we get up from the table. Weare going 
back this afternoon.” : 

The boy looked surprised, but he touched his 
cap respectfully and moved briskly away, won- 
dering why the newly-wedded pair made so brief 
a visit to the former home of the bride. 

“That girl will hardly have the impadence to- 
appear and sit down at the same table with us,” 
said Emma, as they drew near the house. “ If 
she does I shall refuse to take a place there my- 
self.” 

«“ And cause the very explosion we havestayed 
here till now to avoid. I hardly think you will 
be put to stich # test, Emma, but if'you are, I 
beg that you will-actmore prudently than that.” 

She made no reply, and they passed into: the 
hall to find only the professor, with Manversand 
his wife, awaiting them. ’ 

“Tam sorry to have kept you waiting,” said 
Mrs. Brenton, in her softest tone, “but I have 
been paying a farewell visit to the dcar old 
place before we leave. Mr. Manvers has told 
you, I suppose, that we are to make a brief tour 
to settle up some of poor papa’s business.” 

“Yes,” replied the professor, “and I wassur- 
prised to hear it. I thought Mr. Compton's 
affairs had been thoroughly arranged before you 
came back to this country, Emma.” ; 

“ Not quite,” said Emma, carelessly, “and it 
is lucky for us’ that they were not, for we are 
offered a faney price for the little country place 
papa took it in his head to buy, though he could 
never pluck up courage to live there.” 

When they were seated at the table she 


‘| looked around and pensively said: 


“How sad it is to think that we may possibly 





be doing anything for the last time. Who 
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knows what is to come? I feela strange pre- 
sentiment that something dreadful is going te 
happen while we are gone, either to ourselves or 
to those we leave behind us. My dear Agnes, 
your face is so bright and happy that I earnestly 
hope it will not be you on whom the grief shall 
fall.’’ 

Agnes langhed gaily, and replied: 

“Jj fear that you are getting sentimental, 
Emma. It is not my specialty to anticipate 
trouble. Ihad rather look on the bright side, 
and there is nothing looming in the future to 
inspire dread of misfortune. Aunty is better, 
and I hope will soon be quite restored ; you are 
going on a long voyage, it is true, but at this 
season of the year the Atlantic is calm enough 
to insure a safe transit to and fro. I hope that 
you will enjoy the trip.” 

“Thanks. The only thing that will be a 
drawback to my enjoyment will be the uncer- 
tain stateof Aunt Sarah’s health. I hope you 
will write to me regularly, and keep me in- 
formed of her condition.” 

“ You shail have bulletins, but I cannot pro- 
mise to be a regular correspondent. You know 
that Iam not fond of letter-writing, but Julian 
will let Mr. Brenton know how we are going on 
here.” 

“T must put up with that, I suppose,” said 
Emma, pensively. ., 

And her husband sat 1>'oning to her suave 
accents and thinking i: ; heart that he had 
married the most perfect specimen of spite 
and feminine hypocrisy that the world could pro- 
duce. 

The professor had been warned not to allude 
to Miss Deering’s presence at Selwood, but he 
forgot all about it, and suddenly asked : 

“Where is Constance? Agnes, my dear, has 
anyone been sent to the pavilion ?” 

Before Mrs. Manvers could reply Emma arose 
and formally said : 

“As we have no wish to meet Miss Deering 
again, Professor Tardy, my husband and I will 
bid you farewell before she appears. This has 
been a day of disagreeable surprises, and not the 
least among them is, to find that person do- 
mesticated at Selwood. It is an insult both to 
Mr. Brenton and myself to have her summoned 
to sit at the table with us.” : 

She made a sweeping bow to the whole circle 
and hastened into the hall to put on her hat and 
mantie, giad of the opportunity to escape a for- 
mal leave-taking. 

Brenton arose to follow her, saying to Man- 
vers : 

“You will come to town te-morrow. I must 
folloy Emma, or she will be ready to cut my 
acquaintance too. No apologies, professor. 
assure you none are needed; and as to Miss 
Deering, I have no objection to meeting her my- 
self. Itis only my wife’s susceptibility that is 
wounded.” 

He made a jaunty bow, hastened out, and be- 
fore the others could gain the door, the carriage 
containing them was driven rapidly towards the 
gate. Hnuna was laughing violently, and: say- 
ing to her husband : 

“I turned the tableson them nicely, I think.” 





CHAPTER XxX. 


——— But, ah! it quickly fled, 
Since but the empty shell I held— 
The soul within was dead. 


_ Tux party so abruptly left looked at each other 
in mute surprise for a moment, and then the 
professor ejaculated : 

“ What a woman! But Iam not sorry she is 
gone. Lfeelasif I am living in a whirlwind 
when she is about.” 

‘«And I had rather be shut up in a cage with 
wilt eats than have to pass my life with such a 
companion,” said Manvers,in a tone of deep 
disgust. “Poor Brenton! I pity him sin- 
cerely.”” 

“I think you need not waste your sympathy 
on him, Julian,” was the professor’s dry com- 
ment. “If ever two people were well matched, 
those two are.” 

“Then we may hope they will find mutual 
comfort in each other,” said the soft voice of 





Agnes. 
only let us sever ourselves from them as com- 
pletely as possible. Emma’s temper is too un-, 
certain to render intimate association with her 
agreeable to people who like to lead a quiet 
+d 'e ” 


“Let us not judge them harshly— 


“That is the only way, Agnes; but how are 
we to get rid of her when she is our niece?” 
asked the professor, disconsolately.. ‘She’s a 
tempest, a tornado, a cyclone. She’s a torpedo, 
a parcel of nitro-glycerine, a whole park of ar- 
tillery,” and having exhausted comparisons the 
speaker collapsed, and sat. down, looking de- 
pressed. 

At this crisis Mrs. Tardy came into the 
vestibule, supporting herself on a cane, and 
with a grim smile looked out at the little 
cloud of dust raised by the departing carriage 
wheels. 

“So our visitors have departed after kicking 
up a dust both literally and metaphorically. 
Take heart, proff, for I think Emma wiil hardly 
come back here again to show her unrnly temper. 
I have dismissed her finally and for ever from 
this house till she comes hither to take posses- 
sion of it after I am gone.” 

“Oh, my dear Sally, what has she done to de- 
serve such summary treatment as that?” asked 
the professor, in dismay. ‘‘ What does it matter 
if an unreasonable person like Emma doos stir 
up the house when she comes to it? We can 
bear with it, I suppose, and we must, for she is 
your niece, you know.” 

** Yes—she is my brother’s dauchter, but I 
repudiate the relationship; she has wounded 
and insulted me to that point that ‘I will bear 
with her no longer. I told her so this morning, 
though I required her to keep up appearances 
by remaining until after luncheon. She obeyed 
me, but went off at last in a whirlwind, as is her 
fashion. This is the last we shall see of her, 
proff, for I hardly think she will care to return 
any more than we will to have her back, even 
for an hour.” 

The others. listened in amazed silence. Mrs. 
Tardy had kept her own secret, and no one sus- 
pected the truth save Kirkeand Constance. The 
first was gone, and the lips of the last were 
sealed. 

‘The professor looked at his wife earnestly, and 
said : 

«‘ Something very serious must have happened 
to bring about such a rupture as this. Don’t 
you intend to enlighten us, my dear?” 

“No, proff; it is my own affair, and I shall 
manage it to suit myself. We shall suffer no 
more annoyance from Emma; let that suffice. 
And, Jalian, I have this to say to you—get out 
of the clutehes of your partner as soon as pos- 
sible. He is a bad man—an unscrupulous man 
—and one like you can be egsily victimised by 
him.” 

Having spoken thus the old lady abruptly 
turned from them and went back to her own 
apartment. Her husband followed her, and 
Manvers and his wife, left together, simultane- 
ously asked : 

“ What could she mean ?” 

After mpanse Manvers replied : 

«But one-interpretation can be put on Mrs. 
Tardy’s words, Agnes. She thinks that both 
Brenton and his wife’knew the, deadly qualities 
of that wall-paper, and meant to poison her 
slowly. I cannot believe anything so atrocious 
of them, but Mrs. Brenton has never told where 
it was purchased, and her sudden departure to- 

y may have been made to prevent any inquiry 
on the subject.” 

Agnes changed colour and trembled. 

“It is dreadful to think that even a suspicion 
of such wickedness as that should fall on one 
with whom we have been intimately associated. 
Dear Julian, follow my auni’s advice and dis- 
solve all connection with Mr. Brenton as soon 
as possible. I do not like him. I would not say 
it before because he was one of yourearly friends, 
but I must speak now and throw my influence 
on the side of my aunt’s advice.” 

*T have already taken the first step toward 
a dissolution of our partnership,” replied Man- 
vers, thoughtfully; “but I will not believe 
Brenton capable of injuring me in any way. We 





have worked together in harmony, and the 
friendship of years should make a strong bond 
between two men. I hope to be a free man by 
the first of next year, Agnes, and then we can 
carry into effect our new plan of life.” 

The face of Agnes grew luminous. 

“Tam so glad, for you will be happier and 
safer in your new career, Julian. But how did 
Mr. Brenton receive your proposal to retire from 
the firm ?” 

“He was annoyed, of course, and predicted 
complete failure for me in my new vocation. 
What if it should prove true, Agnes? Will! 
you not reproach me for giving up a good posi- 
tion to follow what Brenton evidently thinks a 
chimera ?” 

Agnes looked up with tender eyes and tremu- 
lous lips; taking his hand in both her own, she 
said : 

“IT can trust you to do what is right and best 
for ua, my dear Julian, and I believe I can pro- 
mise for myself never to blame you, or to think 
hardly of you, if things do not go so well with 
us as we now hope. I wish to be your helpmat« 
in the best sense of the word, and if dark hours 
come I will give you such aid and encourage- 
ment as will help you to rise from your disap- 
pointments and make another struggle for suc- 
cess.” 

Manvers tuok her in his arms, and tenderly 
kissing her, fervently said : 

“‘My gentle and true-hearted wife, how for- 
tunate I was to win you! You shall be my con- 
soler in defeat; my bright evangel, who will 
eventually lead me to good fortune, even if the 
blind goddess frowns on me for a season. I feel 
all the meaning of the poet when he speaks of 
woman’s love. Mine shall never fail you, be sure 
of that.” 

And the married lovers went out under the 
shadow of the trees to discuss their future 
plans ; to feel the dear delight of knowing that 
each one was all in all to the other, and let fate 
do her worst, they would still be true to each 
other. 

Late in the evening Constance left her room 
and went down to the pavilion to close the win- 
dows and lock the door before night fell. 

A brilliant sunset was flooding the woodland 
with long shafts of light, and she lingered on 
her way, noting the lovely effect of light and 
shade which greeted her at every turn in the 
winding walks. 

When she at length gained the door and en- 
tered her little sanctum, the first thing her eyes 
fell on was the easel with long strips of canvas 
hanging from it, and in silent dismay she ap- 
proached and looked on the destruction that had 
been wrought. 

The picture was not a pleasant one to her, but 
she knew that it was far superior in drawing 
and colouring to anything she had hitherto ac- 
complished, and the artist soul within her was 
outraged by,the vandalism to which her work 
had fallen a victim. 

She stood some moments contemplating the 
ruin before her, wondering who had dared to do 
so base a thing, her thoughts never reverting to 
its author once. 

She could not suspect one of her own sex of 
so gross an outrage. ; ; 

Suddenly her eyes fell on the bit of folded 
paper which had been pinned to the head of the 
cardinal, the only portion of the picture left 
comparatively intact. 

The rest of it hung in ribbons, but that only 
had a cross cut through the face, and from this 
fluttered a narrow strip of paper on which was 
traced “ E. C. B., her mark.” 

“Mrs. Brenton! Good heavens! how conld 


she, how dared she commit such an outrage as 
this ?” 

She unpinned the folded paper and opened the 
cheque. at 

Her lips curled, her eyes flashed with scorn, 


as she exclaimed : 

“That dreadful woman thinks that money can 
atone for anything. But I will not accept it. I 
will not accept it! I will aot bear with this in- 
sult! I will tell all I know, and produce tae 
evidence that must crimin er husband.” 

“No, my dear, for my sake you will not do 
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that,” said the voice of Mrs. Tardy, close be- 
hind her. 

Turning quickly, Constance saw the old lady 
leaning on her cane, white and trembling from 
fatigue and agitation. 

She hastened to place a seat for her, and | 
kneeling before her, earnestly said : 

“Pardon me for the threat I uttered. I for- 
got how near they are to you, or I should not 
have been carried away by. my anger. Look! 
your niece has destroyed my picture, and her 
hushand has insolently offered to pay far more | 
than its value, meaning to bribe me to withhold 
from everyone the proof of his guilt. You un- 
lerstand it all, Mrs. Tardy, though you have | 
been so reticent, even to me.” 

** Yes, [ have understood,” said the old lady, 
in a subdued voice; ‘ but how could I bear to 
speak of it to anyone—to anyone P—not even to | 
you, Constance, though your insight and courage 
saved me from the worst. Think, my child, 
what it is to know that the few years of a fading 
life «re grudged to you for the sake of money, 
when the one who attempted this hideous 
wrong is near to you in blood, and should be 
near in affection. Oh, my dear, I feel at times 
as if it could not—could not be true, yet the 
proof is overwhelming.” 

“I fear it is,” said Constance, almost in a 
“ but what I know shall never be re- 
, dear friend, in spite of the threat I made 





whi per; 


Veal 


just now. Pardon me, I entreat, that I was 
forgetful, even for a moment, that the author of | 
this mischief is so nearly related to you. Ifyou | 
can forgive the greater wrong attempted 
against yourself, I surely can bear with the de- 
struction of a paltry picture which can soon be 
replaced.” 

“Thank you, my dear, for your forbearance. 
You owe me no apology for the impulse that 


‘st moved you; it was natural, though second 
oughts are always best, and you would never 
appealed to you. What use will you make of 
that cheque, Constance ?” 

“J will return it;to Mr. Brenton. He evi- 
denily meant it as a bribe, and as such I cannot 
accept it. Besides, it is far more than the pic- 
ture would have been worth even in its finished 
state.” 

* But you must be paid for your work, Con- 
stance. ‘That is but fair, though you are quite 
right to accept nothing more than a dealer would 
have paid you for the painting. Give me the 
cheque. I will write to Mr. Brenton myself, and 
tell him what I think of him and his wife. I 
shall require her to pay you thirty pounds for 
the destruction of your picture, and decline the 
balance on the ground that you will not accept 
a bribe to conceal guilt.” 

After reflecting a moment Constance said : 

*] submit to your judgment, Mrs. Tardy, for 
I know it is always better than mine. The pic- 
ture only needed a few finishing touches, and, 
as you say, my labour should be paid for. It 
was for Mr. Kirke, and he told me that I must 
put my own price upon it. He suggested the 
subject ; he wished me to paint the scene in the 
dining-room when I was so unfortunate as to 
break your precious wine-glass, but I would not 
do that. I imagined an Italian seene—a woman 
attempting to poison a guest at the table of a 
cardinal, who hoped to learn from him a plot 

in which she was implicated. The cardinal, 


fathoming her intention, placed a Venetian glass 
before her when she poured out the wine. You 
know the old story—-the glass shivered at the 
contact of the poisoned draught.” 

* But Emma was not present when that scene 
took place, and why should she have taken ex- 


ception to the subject you had chosen ?” 

“I told her how I came to drop the glass. 
She came here this morning, and we had a sharp 
encounter. I explained to her how I knew that 
the wine sent to you by her husband had been 
drugged. Whatled to the destruction of the 
picture, I believe, was, that in spite of myself 
there was a vague general resemblance between 
Mrs. Brenton and the female figure I painted. 
On her return here she probably discovered that, 
and in her fury destroyed it. That is the only 


| the door and putting the key in her pocket she 


Mrs. Tardy sighed deeply, took the cheque, 
and after a pause, dejectedly said : 

“Everything points to the fact that Emma 
was aware of her husband’s intention to put 
me out of the way as quietly as possible. It is 
a terrible thing to believe of my own niece, 
but I cannot rid myself of the conviction that 
it is so. Shut up the place, my dear, and let us 
go back to the house. To-morrow you must 
make a bonfire of those fragments, that no one 
save you and I shall know of the outrage that 
has been committed here.” 

In silence Constance obeyed, and after locking 


offered her arm to Mrs. Tardy. 

The old lady leaned heavily upon it, for 
she was completely unnerved by the inci- 
dents of the day. When she gained her own 
room she asked Constance to leave her alone, 
and to prevent the others from coming to her. 

“T have much to think of, and something to 
do,” she said, with a painful attempt to look 
cheerful ; “and you and Agnes must amuse proff 
and keep him from disturbing me for an hour 
or two.” 

(Jo be Continued.) 





EFFECTS OF FORGIVENESS. 





In the garrison town of Woolwich, a few 
years ago, a soldier was about to be brought 
before the commanding officer of the regiment 
forsome misdemeanour. The officer entering the 
soldier’s name said: “ Here he is again. What 
can we do with him? He has gone through 
almost every ordeal.” 

The sergeant-major, M. B., apologised for in- 
truding, and said: “There is one thing that 
has never been done with him yet, sir.” 

* What is that, sergeant-major ?” 

«Well, sir, he has never yet been forgiven.” 
« Forgiven!’ said the colonel; “here is his 
case entered.” 

“Yes, but the man is not before you yet, and 
you can cancel it.” 

After the colonel had reflected a few minutes 
he ordered the man to be brought before him; 
when he was asked what he had to say relative 
to the charges brought against him. 

“Nothing, sir,” was the reply; “only that I 
am sorry for what I have done.” 

After making some suitable remarks, the 
colonel said: ‘* Well, we are resolved to forgive 
you.” 

The soldier was struck with astonishment ; the 
tears 8' from his eyes; he wept. The 
colonel, with the adjutant and the others present, 
felt deeply when they saw the man so humbled. 
The soldier thanked the colonel for his kindness, 
and retired. 

The narrator had the soldier under his notice 
for two years and a half after this, and never, 
during that time, was there a charge brought 
against him, or fault found with him. Mercy 
triumphed ; kindness conquered! The man was 
won! 


WHO DID IT? 


OR, 


THE WARD’S SECRET. 








CHAPTER XXXI. 


Tue threat of the detective, Drovski, h 
been fulfilled, so far as Viola Devaux was con- 
cerned. 

He arrived on the morning but one after his 
first visit to Mr. Leclere’s residence for the 
purpose of seeing the young ward who had had 
so much to do with the crime and the punish- 
ment attending Reginald Waldegrave’s death. 

“Is Miss Devaux at leisure to see me?” he 
asked coldly of Mr. Leclerc. ‘I suppose that 
her engagements are not so numerous or pres- 
sing as to take precedence of mine ?” 

Vhere was a slight sneer in his words that 
Mr. Leclerc fully appreciated; but it scarcely 
suited him so to do. 











way I can account for her violence.” 





“It is a most likely time to find her at home 


and disengaged. I willsend to inquire whether 
she is ready to come down.” 

He rang the bell as he spoke, and delivered a 
message to be taken to Miss Devaux to that 
effect. 

There was, however, a silence and delay for 
some time that could scarcely be accounted for, 
and Mr. Leclerc was not apparently surprised at 
first, but when Drovski grew first somewhat 
fidgety and then displeased he himself became 
singularly affected by the uneasiness of the de- 
tective. 

“It is rather strange,” he said, “ but still I 
suppose that there is some reason. Perhaps Miss 
Devaux was not well, so rather later in bed 
than usual. I will send up again and inquire 
what is the matter.” 

He fulfilled the intention as he spoke. 
Another summons more urgent than the first 
was sent up. 

Again an unaccountable delay, and at length 
Mr. Leclere was preparing to go himself when 
the door opened and a somewhat scared-looking 
domestic appeared. 

** What does all this mean, fellow ?” exclaimed 
Mr. Leclere, angrily. ‘‘ Where is Miss Devaux ?” 

“T really do not know, sir,” said the man. ‘I 
have asked her maid, Louise, and she tells me 
that she can’t find her young mistress any- 
where. She does not know what can have be- 
come of her, as she did not tell her she was 
going to take a walk.” 

Mr. Leclere looked fairly daunted by the 
news. 

“Tt is very strange,” he said— very. But I 
believe she is very fond of going out by herself, 
and I daresay that accounts for it.” 

Drovski looked incredulous. 

“Are you certain she had no idea of my 
coming visit, Mr. Leclerc ?” 

«* None—none—on my honour, none,” said 
Paul, earnestly. 

Drovski was acute, well versed in the human 
countenance, and the words and manners of 
nen. 

But even his lynx eyes were at fault. He 
could not trace any sign of deception or con- 
sciousness. 

Mr. Leclere was evidently disturbed in mind, 
and to all appearance astonished. He must 
have been a most skilful dissembler not to 
betray himself under that sharp and practised 
eye. 

Drovski could see nervous twitching of his 
features and the anxious glances he cast on the 
door, and he was well nigh convinced that he 
was innocent of any share in the absence of the 
witness whose evidence was of so much import- 
ance to the case in hand. 

“Do not disturb yourself, Mr. Leclerc. I can 
wait the young lady’s return, or else come back 
again, whichever you may most desire. My time 
and attention are for the moment engaged on 
this case alone,” he said, graciously. 

Mr. Leclerc, strangely enough, felt as if he 
could lean on the advice and support of this ex- 
perienced official rather than dread his interfer- 
ence. 

“Perhaps you had better remain,” he said. 
“T can’t comprehend Viola’s absence, and I will 
give orders that she shall be requested to come 
to me direct without mentioning your name.” 

“You will do well. Itis the best pledge for 
your sincerity, Mr. Leclerc,” was the reply. 

And the detective once more seated himself 
on one of the luxurious chairs that were scattered 
about the room with an air of patience that 
seemed to betoken unlimited endurance of the 
delay. It was needed, no doubt. 

Minutes wore into hours, and still the girl 
was absent. Was it intentional? All was 
against such an hypothesis, but it nevertheless 
proved but too true and just. For the girl did 
not return. 

Louise declared that it was entirely without 
her knowledge. And her whole manner be- 
tokened that her assertion was true. 

“Miss Devaux never hinted such a thing to 
me, sir,” she said. ‘I knew she was going to 
take a little air on the Terrace, and she desired 
me to give her her walking dress to go out. I 
never dreamed that she would be away more 
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than an hour at the most. What can we do, 
sir ?” 

Drovski was apparently quite a godsend in 
such a crisis. He, if anyone, would know the 
best way of discovering the missing girl. 

Certainly there was no cause for fear yet. Viola 
might simply have gone too far—have lost her- 
self—have had a slight attack of sickness. 

Everything was possible of that kind—more 
likely than any more permanent abduction 
or accident to one so little known and so well 
guarded. 

The day wore on. 

Pauline was alarmed at the absence of her 
friend. The glozing construction that was 
placed on it failed to satisfy her fears. 

“Where is she? find her, father. There has 
been too many shocks already. I can’t bear 
another,” she said, plaintively. 

It seemed as if Paul Leclerc was indeed to rue 
his own folly and sin. 

The daughter for whom he had dared and suf- 
fered so much had only grief and alarm and 
reproach to give in return. 

And even Drovski could see enough to confirm 
his opinion as to the genuineness of his host’s 
ignorance and distress. 

“T would not be in too much haste,” he said. 
«It is unlikely to my idea that Miss Devaux can 
be far away. You told me that you gave her no 
idea of my approaching visit ?” he said, in reply 
to Mr. Leclerc’s alarmed proposal for immediate 
steps to be taken in the matter. 

“Certainly not.” 

“That is well. Then it is very unlikely that 
the young lady she has left on her own accord. 
And I suppose that she has no lover that she is 
likely to have gone off with ?”’ returned the de- 
tective. 

“Certainly not ; her sole lover is to my belief 
dead or worse,” returned Mr. Leclerc. 

“That is well. Then all that can be likely is 
that Miss Devaux has either met with a slight 
accident or has lost herself ina walk. In either 
case she will turn up again, and no time will be 
lost if we wait for a few hours more. It might 
rather shade her name if we imagined that she 
could be guilty of aught else and made.a noise 
about her temporary absence.” ; 

There was some sense in this. Mr. Leclerc 
could scarcely controvert the idea of so ex- 
perienced a dealer in such matters. Still he was 
evidently anxious for some reason, even more 
potent than the actual absence of a ward for 
whom he professed no very ardent regard. 

All this Drovski saw and weighed in his mind 
during the hours of the weary long-spun day. 

All that was possible was done. Drovski 
arranged it quietly in the house without giving 
alarm to those who were supposed to know 
nothing of the matter. 

Louise was closely questioned as to any know- 
ledge she might have of her young lady’s move- 
ments. 

And if her evidence went for anything it 
tended to prove her own ignorance of what 
could lead to the mysterious absence of her 
mistress. 

The clothes were all there down to the 
smallest trifle. The ornaments—the purse—were 
in their usual receptacle. 

Nothing had been done that was not consistent 
with the most ordinary walks that Viola could 
have taken. 

And thus all tended to add to the mystery and 
alarm of the event. 

Day deepened into night. Still Viola did not 
return. 

Louise was at once warm and sincere in her 
alarm and distress. 

Pauline’s nervous terror was now too easily 
excited for any surprise as to its feverish ex- 
tent. 

Mr. Leclerc barely restrained his own surprise 
and anxiety. 

And Drovski, after marking all with a keen 
and observant eye, began to share in the general 
panic. 

“It is remarkable,” he admitted. 

He remained all day in the house, and then, 
~ darkness drew on, he prepared to take his 

Caves 





«TI will be on the alert long ere you are astir,” 
he said. “Leave all to me till I give you 
notice. Mischief is often done by injudicious 
and uno i alarm and search in these 
cases. You shall hear from or see me in the early 
morning, I promise you.” 

It was enough. 

The household went to bed, but some of them 
at least slept ill that night. Each sound 
startled and aroused them from light and broken 
slumbers. But all to no avail. 

And morning dawned, and still no news of 
the absentee gladdened their hearts. 

Nine o’clock came and Drovski kept his word. 
He appeared in the scared household, but with 
little comfort in his train. He had gained no 
clue by his cautious inquiries. 

No one had seen such a young lady in any 
quarter where he had asked for information. No 
trace as yet ‘could be obtained that gave any clue 
to the search. 

Not even a trifling circumstance such asa 
dropped article or a gate left ajar could be cited 
for proof that Viola had been abducted against 
her will. 

And if she had gone willingly what could 
have induced her to make so little preparation 
for so rash a step. 

He looked suspiciously at Mr. Leclere when 
this result was made known. 

“There can be but one reason,” he said, 
“only one for this young lady’s strange disap- 
pearance. She shrinks, or someone else 
shrinks for her, in the prospect of a yet more 
searching examination than she has before en- 
dured. Do you not agree with me, Mr. 
Leclerc ?” he said, his keen eyes resting like a 
scorching fire on his companion’s features. 

Paul bore the inquisition unflinchingly. 

“Tamas much in the dark as yourself,” he 
said, firmly. ‘ Believe me or not as you will, it 
is the truth. I have had nothing—nothing 
whatever—to do with Viola Devaux’s flight ; and 
I know no more than you do where she is or 
what induced her to leave her home.” 

Drovski’s eyes turned away with a kind of 
satisfied expression. 

“T believe you. I am tolerably certain of 
it,’ he returned. ‘ But it only complicates 
matters still more if that is the case. Tospeak 
the honest truth, Iam utterly at a loss as to 
the motives or the retreat of Viola Devaux, and 
it is extremely baffling and annoying to me in 
this inquiry. And yet I am free té confess that 
I rather trust your assurance, Mr. Leclerc ; still 
I have an idea that you are not quite as regret- 
ful as I am in the business.” 

“TI may not altogether grieve that my ward is 
spared a very painful investigation,” said Mr. 
Leclere, calmly, “but I repeat I would as soon 
have cut off my right hand as been accessory to 
any such flight. To tell you the truth, Mr. 
Drovski, I am responsible for her safe custody, 
and it is no light matter for me to be so com- 
pletely stranded as to her fate.” 

No one even less experienced than Drovski 
would have doubted his sincerity. 

The detective expressed himself convinced 
thus far. 

“TI can'see your position, and believe it to be 
more perplexing than you know, my good sir,” 
he said. ‘Only that if Miss Devaux had pos- 
sessed property it would have been an extremely 
different business. There is no trifling with 
Chancery in such matters, but where there is no 
money little interest is taken in wandering 
damsels. However, I shall not give up the 
search ina hurry, and I have never yet been 
baffled, and I hardly think a girl of seventeen 
will hide herself from me, either living or 
dead.” 

And Mr. Drovski, after a few trifling inquiries, 
vanished from the presence of the stunned and 
terrified guardian without another allusion to 
his intentions or belief. 

Paul Leclere remained spellbound. 

He had suffered more than he confessed since 
Viola had been missing. 

And, in good sooth, he had no cause for self- 
reproach save that which was the heritage of 
sin. 

He did not comprehend the causes nor the 





workings that produced the instinctive impulses 
of his ward or her abductors in this strange: 
flight. 





CHAPTER XXXII. 


Anp where was she ? 

Where was the unfortunate fugitive ? 

Had Viola Devaux really absconded of her 
own accord from the home provided for her by 
her father ? 

Could she thus throw off all the restraints of 
her sex and age. 

In a foreign land was she to go abroad on the 
world and risk all the dangers and tlie insults to 
which she must be subjected. 

Such were the questions that both Paul 
Leclerc and the detective asked themselves as 
hours and days rolled on and she returned 
not. 

And such was the distressed and half-indig- 
nant queries of Pauline herself in her helpless 
solitude without the cheering and quieting in- 
fluence of her friend. 

«Where is she? What can have induced her 
to leave me?” was her piteous wail. 

And Mr. Leclere was fain to soothe her by 
half true and half pretended assurances that 
Viola would return, and that it was perhaps 
best that she should not be near his child at 
this especial crisis of her life. 

Thus passed the next few days. 

And at last even Drovski seemed in despair. 

And though he did not at all confess to any 
disposition to give up the search it was evident 
that a languor and apathy crept over his efforts 
that proved it was a somewhat fruitless and 
discouraging attempt. But again might be 
said : 

«* Where is she ?” 

And there was one who could tell the whole 
truth. But Viola herself was living, and, so far 
as grief and alarmand anxiety would permit, in 
health and safety. 

It was on the early morning of that same day 
when Drovski came to demand an interview 
with her that the girl stole quietly from her 
guardian’s house with the simple and innocent 
desire to seek for relief and counsel at more im- 
partial and holy hands than could ordinarily be 
at her command. 

Viola was not a Roman Catholic. She had 
been brought up in the faith of her fore- 
fathers and her country. 

But still her foreign education had given her 
amore familiar idea of the practices and the 
benefit of gaining advice and relief in unburden- 
ing the heart to some reverend adviser. 

And, whether rightly or not, she did desire to 
obtain in her present straits some such comfort. 
In her perplexed spirit she had heard a gentle, 
impressive cure in a neighbouring church. 

She knew that he would be in his place at an 
early hour in the morning, and she determined 
to try the experiment and to repair to the sacred 
edifice. 

But either her information or her time was in 
error. The church was empty. And the early 
hour seemed to be unfavourable to any pilgrims 
to the shrine of thelargechurch. It was empty, 
or it seemed so. 

And Viola, though somewhat awed by the 
solitude, knelt down in the aisle and vented her 
griefs and anxieties more freely than in the 
more confined atmosphere of her own chamber. 

She had not perhaps been there long; but 
when she rose and prepared to leave the edifice 
one or two persons had come in unperceived by 
her. 

She felt for the first time perhaps the 
singularity of the position she had taken, and 
was gliding rapidly from the edifice when she- 
was accosted by a female figure in a plain black 
dress and veil that nearly concealed her form. 

“Young lady, will you aid a distressed one ?* 
You seem good and pitying, and sad yourself,” 
she said, in a foreign accent. 

«“ What do you want? I fear I have no money 
with me,” asked the girl, gently. ‘‘ But if you 
will come with me I will do my best to help. 
you.” 

The stranger shook her head. 

“No, no. Itis notthat. I want a more sure: 
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aid than that. I want you to help me to cheer 
a dying woman who eagerly implores 
> 


tue 
’ 


and si 





to see yo 
“Me!” said Viola—*me! You must be mis- 
taken, good lady. I am only a stranger here, 
ntly arrived. 
I'ke stranger shook her head. 
«Are you not Viola Devaux? Is not that 
your pame ?” she said, quickly. 


“ Yes, that is my name.” 
“ Of The Wilderness ?” returned the stranger. 


“Fe. 


“Then Iam right. Itis for you that I am 
sent,” she returned. 
Tiola’s face flushed 





eagerly. 
: ” 





Vhoisit? Not—not 

Ske stopped. 

It suddenly occurred to her how dangerous it 
might be to utter the name that was dearest to 
her heart and nearest to her lips. 

‘The women, who was apparently one of the 
Sisters of Mercy, gave a sad smile. 


“Young lady, be content. It is no one that 
you know who desires to see you ; yet I am sure 
that if you did but understand the truth you 
Wi ly to her side, instead of doubting and 

ig whether you would obey the poor 
9 mr puppy dd 







What « ; ld the 

L laration ?” 
would not be unkind even to a stranger,” 
id, “but indeed I cannot imagine who it 
can be that would know or wish to see me. If 
lme her name I could judge better 


tender, loving girl feel at 


ou so young and yet so cold ahd sus- 
usked the woman. 
rely you cannot wonder that Iam some- 





vhat id after all I have known and suffered,” 
nid ei ily. 

“ Poor child, perhaps nct, but still it is no use 
to distrust e wrong time,” said the sister. 
“The sufferer who desired to see you, Viola 
Devaux, would rather cut off her hand than it 

hould lead you into danger—rather die than 

k your life.” 

Vicla looked at the sweet, sad face and could 
scarcely doubt its sincerity or goodness. The 
very garb was perhaps a surety as to the 


And yet it was so strange and mys- 
is thet Viola still doubted. 
“Is it far” 
You shall be there in a few minutes,” was 
the reply. 
** And will it be for long ?” 
‘That shall be at your pleasure,” said the 
sistcr, quietly. 
What more was to be argued? Either the 
summons must be ignored or else she must risk 


ulland comply. And after all, what was there 
to fear ? 

Her life was not so dear to her as others, nor 
so happy as to make it very distressing to place 
it in danger. And why should this sister desire 
to harm her ? 

{t might be that some revelation of the mys- 

ywosat hand. Andif so, should she ever 


If did she let such a chance step 
on was taken. 
aid, “i will go with you. I can- 
not think that you would harm an innocent girl, 
and if you do such wzong the sin will be on your 
head. Now I am ready.” 
\nd she quickly drew her cloak round her 
| prepared to accompany her strange guide. 
» sister looked on her with aspeciesof ad- 
miration mingled with pity. 
a noble creature, Viola Devaux, 
i worthy of trust and confidence. And if 
is t to you to know that you are 
am concerned, I can assure 
wferer to whom you are 
ould rather sacrifice our- 
out you will know all anon.” 


VIOLAS and aD 


id pressed it as if 
zard and sympathy. 
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of her earnest r 


And n they walked from the church and 
a some narrow streets quite unknown to 
Viola. 

it seemed a longer distance than it actually 
wis, for the girl was so utterly ignorant of 


the windings that she fancied she was travel- 








liig a much greater space than if it had been 
familiar to her and straight in its direction. 

But at last it came to an end. 

The sister stopped before a tall house with a 
narrow portal that admitted them toa square 
court, into which some small low doors opened. 

She puta key in one of these and both she 
and her young companion entered the building. 

The door closed behind them, and there was 
so dim a light in the close passages that the girl 
could not suppress a thrill of fear at the utter 
helplessness of her position. 

But it was too late to indulge that now, and 
Viola had too brave a spirit to feel all that an 
ordinary nature would have done in such a crisis. 
A sharp winding staircase conducted them to a 
landing that seemed to contain three chambers. 
The sister opened a door and Viola gave a rapid 
glance within as her companion led the way. It 
was small, scarcely larger than a nun’s cell. 

But it had some unusual comforts that 
perhaps were placed there in consideration for 
the invalid. 

‘The floor was carpeted. 

There were thin, rose-coloured curtains to the 
bed and the window that shaded the light and 
the cold air that is sometimes felt even in an 
Italian atmosphere. 

And two chairs, a small table, a crucifix, hung 
to the wall, and some books on a tiny shelf be- 
neath formed the whole furniture of the apart- 
ment. 

But it was to the couch itself that the atten- | 
tion of the girl was directed. 

A figure lay there, of no ordinary charm and | 
interest. 

Viola could of course only see the face, but 
that had evidently been one of no ordinary 
beauty in early and happy days. 

It was not time that had so much altered the 
invalid, for she did not appear to have num- 
bered many more than forty years, to judge 
from her abundant, rich dark hair and her still 
brilliant eyes. 

But the wan and hollow cheeks, and the lines 
in the brow, as well as the look of suffering in 
the beautifully-shaped mouth, told a tale that no 
one could mistake of past trial and pain. 

The sister approached the bed, motioning 
Viola to keep back for the moment. 

« Are you better? You have slept more than 
usual,” she said, gently. 

“Yes, and I had brighter dreams, not those 
horrid visions of murder and death that have 
been haunting me of late,” was the reply, in a 
voice low indeed, but of a strangely sweet 
melody. 

“It is a happy omen then, I trust,” said the 
sister. “I have had good fortune to-day. I 
have found one you will like to see, and I have 
done yet more. I have brought her to you.” 

The invalid started. 

«Is it true—would she really come? Did you 
tell her ?” she said. 

“T have told her nothing save that you desired 
to see her, and that you were illand sad. The 
rest is for you to speak.” 

There was a slight pause. 

The patient was perhaps nerving herself for 
the interview, for she dried her eyes, and her lips 
moved silently for a moment or two. 

*« Bring her,” she said, at last; “let me look 
on her.” 

Viola obeyed the summons. 

She came noiselessly to the bedside and stood 
in the full light of the window. The invalid 
clasped the girl’s hand in hers and drew her 
feebly down till her lips well nigh touched that 
fresh young mouth. 


(To be Continued.) 








QUEEN MARGARET’S CAVE. 





A wITHERTO neglected relic at Dunfermline, 
dating from the time when King Malcolm held 
Court at the Tower Hill, is to be restored. This 
relic is Queen Margaret’s Cave, which consists 
of an apartment in solid rock, and is situated a 
few hundred yards from the Tower Hill. It is 





six feet nine inches in height, eight feet six 


inches in width, arid eleven feet nine Mmches in 
length. At the bottom of the cave is a small 
spring well, the watet of which rises at times 
and covérs the whole of the lower space. Queen 
Margaret was accustomed, historians fell us, to 
repair constantly to the cave for the purpose of 
private devotion, and the King, discov®ring the 
real cause of her long absences, hearing, while 
he listened, prayers uttered by her on his be- 
half, caused the rude excavation in the rock, 
always damp and dingy, to be fitted up as an 
oratory. After the Queen’s death the'place was 
permitted to fall into decay. 





A TRUE LADY. 





Beauty and style are not the purest pass- 
ports to respectability—some of the noblest 
specimens of womanhood the world has ever seen 
have presented the plainest appearance. A 
woman’s worth is to be estimated by her real 
goodness of heart, and the purity and sweetness 
of her character; and such a woman, with a 
kindly disposition and a well-balanced mind and 
temper, is lovely and attractive. Be her face 
ever so plain and her form ever so homely, she 
makes the best of wives and the truest of 
mothers. She has a higher purpose in life than 
the beautiful yet vain and supercilious woman, 
who has no higher ambition than to flaunt her 
finery in the streets, or to gratify her inordinate 


| vanity, by attracting flattery and praise from a 


society whose compliments areas hollow as they 
are insincere. 





FOUR OLD MAIDS, 
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In novels, no matter how sweet, and true, and 
good the heroine may be, the author ereates a 
mate for her. Even if she is of the strong- 
minded, intellectual class, some man just a little 
her superior finds her, and at the end they are 
happily matched and married. 

In stories there are no old maids, unless it is 
some crabbed “Aunt Tabitha” or Cousin 
Martha” who is introduced to illustrate the 
evils of gossip, or to show how silly a woman 
can be in.a blind search for a husband, and what 
a spoilsport she may make of herself, generally. 

We do not understand this omission ; for we 
have old maids in real life, and instead of being 
the disagreeable individuals of book lore, we 
find them pleasant and useful additions to 
society. 

Another mistake often made with regard to 
the single sisterhood, is that they have remained 
unmarried through necessity. No man has 
seen fit to offer them his love and protection ; 
therefore they are supposed to view, with a 
jealous eye, their more fortunate sisters who are 
blessed with husbands ; and yet there is more of 
romance in many an old maid’s life than in a 
dozen married ladies who consider themselves 
objects of envy to the spinsters. 

Suppose we look for a short time at a few real 
old maids, and see if they bear any resemblance 
to those we read about. 

The first one was a teacher in the academy 
where we attended school, years ago, and from 
her own lips two favourite pupils heard her 
story. 

When she was sevent.en she became engaged 
to the man of her choice, and all went well for 
two-years. One bright morning her lover bade 
her a merry farewell and joined several com- 
panions going on a pleasure trip. | Nine days 
later he was brought home dead ! 

She saw him in his coffin, and took the ring 
she had given him from his finger, and placed 
it upon her own, where it has remained ever 
since ; but she could not realise the full extent 
of her desolation. It seemed a fearful dream, 
and she was awaiting his return to dispel it. 

In this way weeks and months passed, and it 
was only when other gentlemen addressed her 
that she fully comprehended her loss. But her 
first love was her only love. She never,forgot 
the dead. 
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When we knew her first, she was a handsome 
lady of probably forty-five. She seemed to be 
mistress of everything. Occasionally a rasping, 
sarcastic word would escape her lips that made 
us fear, and almost hate her, for the time ; but 
we soon learned to honour and respect her, and 
when she told us her heart history, we wondered 
how, in presence of her own great sorrow, she 
could listen patiently to our little school trou- 
bles; yet her advice and sympathy were always 
ready for us, and a few of her pupils went so far 
as to love this woman who chose to bean old 
waid. 

Now for another instance. She was a plain 
country girl, with the same ideas instilled into 
her mind that women are generally taught. 

From the time she was old enough to think 
about the matter, she was led to believe it her 
duty to remain at home with her parents until 
some man came to take her off their hands. 

She was a thoughtless, careless, light-hearted 
girl, and naturally accepted this teaching as 
right. 

After a time she met the man she imagined 
she could love and with her whole woman’s 
strength she worshipped him. 

Whether he returned her love is a doubtful 
question; but he told her he did, and she 
believed him, as women always believe until 
they are taught to doubt. 

He probably enjoyed the implicit trust and 
confidence she placed in him, and liked to see 
the slight flush mounting to her cheek at his 
approach, and to note the brightening of her 
face at his empty compliments. 

His attention continued for months, and. it 
was generally thought that they were betrothed ; 
but in an evil hour a fairer face attracted him. 

She was told how devoted he had become, but 
laughed at the idea. 

One evening she met him in a crowd, and he 
passed her, with his new love upon his arm, 
without noticing her by word or look. 

She knew keen eyes were watching her, and 
being self-controlled, it did not occur to her to 
burst a blood-vessel, or die of heart disease, as a 
story-book heroine might have done under like 
circumstances. 

She slipped her right hand through her 
brother’s arm, and closed the left one so firmly 
that the nail prints were visible hours after. 

Bidding her friends a laughing good-night, 
she withdrew from the merry cirele and passed 
the remainder of the night alone. 

She had left her home a. loving, trusting, 
dependent girl. She arose next morning a strong, 
self-reliant woman. She had fought her battle, 
and won it ; and if at times her life seemed empty 
and dreary, none knew it but herself. 

She read more than ever before, and improved 
herself in every way open to her, and to-day, 
instead of the plain country girl with whom we 
started out, she is an accomplished lady and a 
favourite whereyer she is known. 

In time, she saw the man who had trifled with 
her fall at her feet and plead for her love. Her 
answer was: “No more nonsense, if you 
please.” 

Many other men have sought her hand, but 
she remains single, and the world has gained 
by her firmness, for we have all felt the power 
of her pen, and have learned to love her, through 
her writings. 

She is bright, cheerful and witty, but her 
principal charm is her unbounded sympathy for 
every one in trouble. And yci, she isan old 
maid. 

Still anothe: of our friends we will introduce 
to you. In her early youth she had been wooed 
by one in every way worthy of her. 

When he asked her to be his wife she told him 
she could not marry him. He was angry, accused 
her of coquettry, and said no true woman would 
have acted so. 

She raised her eyes to his face while she 
answered : 

I do love you, and you know it, but you 
cannot need me as I am needed here at home.” 

He scanned her face with a searching gaze ; 
ow taking her in his arms, he said passion- 
ately : 

“ You are right, and you are such a brave little 





woman that I fear I can never be worthy to be 
your hero, for I am very selfish.” 
She followed duty’s eall, and he is still her best 
friend. 
The home ties have one by one fallen away, 
and she will soon be free to repay “ Mr. Great- 
heart” for his years of unwavering love; bui at 
present she belongs to that uninteresting class 
designated “spiusters.” 
One more case and I have done. 
In the freshness and beauty of life she had 
many lovers, and though her heart may have ne- 
sponded to their vows, yet she chose to remain 
single, and care for her almost helpless father 
and younger brothers. 

She proved herself unselfish where few would 


have stood the test. 
We heard some gi girls calling this lady a 
horrid old maid a time ago, and it was not 


pleasant, for we consider hera true noble woman 
with a better heart than many who consider 
themselves her superior. 

Now let us be careful how we judge our single 
sisters in the future. 

From the face we can read little, but they have 
natures and hearts like our own, and many ef 
them have histories, too. 

If we need sympathy and friendship from 
women, it is to this class we should go, for there 
is no selfishness in the love they give us, and a 
young girl can have no truer, better friend than, 
an old maid who, sometime in her life, has seem, 
her heart’s best hopes lie crushed around her, 
and has patiently conquered her sorrow for the 
good of others. B. N, 





THE BRIGHT SIDE. 





Loox on the bright side. Itis the right side. 
The times may be hard, but it will make them 
no easier to wear a gloomy and sad countenance. 
It is the sunshine, and not the cloud, that gives 
beauty to the flower. There is always before or 
around us that which should cheer and fill the 
heart with warmth and gladness. The sky is 
blue ten times where it is black once. You have 
troubles, it may be. So have others. None.are 
free from them—and perhaps it is as well that 
none should be. They give sinew and tone to 
life—fortitude and courage to man. 

That would be a dull sea, and the sailor would 
never acquire skill, where there is nothing to 
disturb its surface. Itis the duty of everyone 
to extract all the happiness and enjoyment he 
can from within and without him; and, above 


| all, he should look on the bright side. What 


though things do look a little dark? The lane 
will have a turning, and the night will end in 
broad day. In the long run the great balance 
rights itself. What appears ill becomes well— 


' that which appears wrong, right. 








POOR LOO. 


By the Author of “ Dan's Treasure,” “Clytie 
Cranbourne,” “ The Golden Bowl,” ete. 
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CHAPTER LX. 


“THE SILVER LINING.” 





Wedded love is founded on esteem 

Which the fair merits of the mind engage, 

For these are charms which never can decay ; 
But time which gives new whiteness to the swan 
Improves their lustre. 


“My child, your aunt, Lady Elizabeth, is 
going to be married, and wishes you to be pre- 
sent on the occasion.” 

The speaker was Major Fitz-Howard Hill, the 
time was the beginning of March, and over a 
fortnight had elasped since Robert Marker had 
been informed that his suit was inadmissible. 

“Verp well, papa,” with a glance as of protest 
at her black dress. ‘Is Mabel also going ?” 

“I don’t know. Of course, if she wishes to 
go, there would be no question.” 








« She will scarcely go without an invitation,” 
coldly. “Am Ito be dressed up as a brides- 
maid?” 

“No, it is quite a private affair. After the 
sad death of that girl your aunt means to have 
no fuss. She is.coming to town because every- 
thing shall be quiet. They will get married at 
some church and start for the Continent or some 
watering-place, but she would like to have you 
down there for a day or two before she leaves 
the Abbey. It will be closed up, for she will 
live in Seotlanda great part of her time.” 

“ Yes, papa. When is it to be?” 

Next Friday; itis Saturday to-day; you had 
better go down on Tuesday and stay until she 
comes up to town,aud return with her. Is Miss 
Travers at home. I want to talk with her alone 
for a little while.” 

A hint that Loo remembered, taking care 
to leave the room soon after Mabel entered it. 

“Do you think I am too old to marry again, 
Miss Travers,” asked the major, uneasily. 

The lady smiled, even though her face be- 
came a trifle pale as she said: 

“Do you think any man or woman under 
Heaven ever seriously asks that question ?” 

“Ah! then you think there isa chance for 
me. Would it be possible to induce you to con- 
sider my suit in regard to yourself. I never 
met a woman for whom I entertained sucha 
profound admiration and respect as yourself. I 
am no longer a young man, but you have been 
® mother to my child; will you be a wife to 
me?” 

Mabel Travers’ face flushed and paled, then 
flushed again. 

She did admire this man; she was quite 
willing to become his wife, but he must yield to 
others if she yielded to him, and she replied, 
with quiet dignity : 

“You forget, Major Hill, the same objection 
which you urged against Mr. Marker stands 
against me. It is true that I have a good in- 
come, as also has he, but my father was a pro- 
fessional man, so are my relations; we have no 
blue blood to boast of,’ with a bitter smile, 
“and I am too proud to enter a family in which 
I should be looked upon with disdain.” 

“My dear Miss Travers, you are making a 
very grave mistake; I never asked who your 
family might be; it is yourself I want, and your 
analogy is by no means good. I am nota rich 
man, 1 am but a soldier, but Loo will probably 
be one day mistress of Drayton Abbey.” 

«Tf she lives,” said Mabel, slowly. 

“Tf—there’s nothing the matter with the 
girl,” brusquely; “but let us forget her; will 
you be my wife?” 

“T don’t know. I must think about it; if you 
would only think again about Loo and Robert, 
and reconsider yonr decision.” 

But Major Fitz-Howard Hill’s face grew dark 
as he said: 

“TI cannot barter for a wife; may I come to- 
morrow for an answer ?” 

« Yes,” was the reply. 

And he went away, while Loo, coming into 
the room soon after, found her friend and pro- 
tectoress in deep thought. 

«“ What is it, auntie?” she asked, anxiously. 
“ Papa is not going to take me away, is he? I 
have to go down to Drayton Abbey, for a day or 
two, he says, and I am always in dread lest I 
am going to be sent away from you. IfIam,I 
shall die; it is bad enough to lose Robert, and 
have so little hope about him, but if you go, 
too, I shall have little more to live for; papa 
seems almost a stranger, and [am often afraid 
of him.” A 

She laid her head on Mabel’s lap, and the 
tears which were very near the surface now 
rolled down her pale cheeks. 

Then Mabel toll her of her father’s offer, 
and a new light came into the givl’s face, her 
cheek flushed, her eyes sparkled and she said 
eagerly : 

**Do you think you could love him, Mabel, 
not for my sake, you know, but for his own ?” 

The smile and blush which answered this 
question re-assured Loo, and she said with joyful 





excitement : 
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[L00’S CONGRATULATIONS. } 


“Oh, I am so glad, I shall have a real mamma | The fate of the lover of her youth, who had 


of my own now. And you will make everything 
go right, I know you will.” 

And she jumped up, hugged Mabel round the 
neck and kissed her rapturously, but Mabel 
shook her head. 

“TI have tried, my darling,” she said. “I 
wanted to make his consent to your marriage 
with Robert a condition, but he said he would 
not barter for a wife and went away.” 

“ You have not said no; surely you haven’t ?” 
asked the girl, breathlessly. 

“T have not given an answer.” 

« And papa was right,” said Loo, with a gasp ; 
“you must neither of you consider me in the 
matter, it is just whether you can love one an- 
other, and he may change his opinion you know 
later on; we never know what a day may bring 
forth.” 

Mabel kissed the girl, and the subject was 
dropped between them until after Major Fitz- 
Howard Hill had called the next day, when 
some half an hour after his arrival Loo was 
called into the room and gravely presented to 
her future step-mother. 

“Tam so glad,” exclaimed the girl, embrac- 
ing both of them with more effusion than she 
was in the habit of displaying, “and I do hope 
you will be very, very happy.” 

Then after a time she slipped away that they 
might talk without the restraint of her pre- 
sence and herself to indulge in dreams of pos- 
sible happiness that were very far at present 
from being realised. 

Thus it came to pass that when a few days 
later she went to Drayton Abbey to stay with 
Lady Elizabeth until her marriage, she was ac- 
companied by her father, who took that oppor- 
tunity of informing his sister-in-law of his own 
change of prospects. 

To say that the late Earl of Drayton’s 
daughter was pleased would not be strictly cor- 
rect, though, after all, it really made but little 
difference to her, and Lady Elizabeth had not 
gone through the furnace of affliction for 
nothing. 


, 





been wrongly suspected, wrongly punished, and 
who had died directly after his innocence had 


| been made clear, had predisposed her to be more 


tolerant than she would otherwise have been, 
so that after the first twinge of vexation she 
smiled, and told the major to bring his fiancée 
with him to the wedding. 

After all, this event was a very quiet 
affair. 

A fellow soldier was Major Grant’s best man; 
Major Fitz-Howard Hill gave the bride away, 
and Mabel and Loo, dressed like the bride in 
travelling costume, acted as bridesmaids, and 
when they walked out of the city church in 
which the ceremony was performed and drove 
through the snow-covered streets to the hotel 
where they were all to breakfast, Poor Loo 
was, I fear, the most miserable at heart among 
the party. 

Not that she showed it; in point of fact she 
was perhaps too full of spirits to be quite 
natural, but her gaiety helped the party to 
pass off pleasantly without more than an in- 
dispensable amount of awkwardness, and Lady 
Elizabeth kissed her affectionately as she went 
away, and told her she must come and pay 
her a long visit when she returned to Scot- 
land. 

The next break in the monotony of the life 
of our heroine was the marriage of her father 
with Mabel Travers, and after this, could she 
but have seen Robert Marker occasionally she 
would have been comparatively happy. 

Her father was hard and stern on this point 
as before, however, until about a year after 
Lady Elizabeth’s marriage, when a change 
came over the scene and reduced Loo’s pros- 
pects considerably. 

There was little chance of her being heiress 
of Drayton Abbey now, for Lady Elizabeth 
Fitz-Howard Grant had presented to her hus- 
band a son, and in his favour, no doubt, the 
extinct peerage would be revived. 

It was a blow to Loo’s father; a blessing to 





her. She was rich, of course, for her mother’s 
fortune must come to her, but Robert Marker 
could scarcely now regard her as unattainable. 

And thus it came to pass that his wife and 
daughter and the force of circumstances proved 
too much for Major Fitz-Howard Hiil’s resolu- 
tion, and one day he found himself, to his own 
surprise, giving his consent to the surgeon 
marrying his daughter. 

The cloud had passed over, the silver lining 
alone remained, and Loo, as she hid her blush- 
ing face on her bridegroom’s shoulder on her 
wedding day, felt that life was good and 
beautiful, and even in her own happiness 
breathed a sigh for her who with all to make 
existence lovely, had gone that long, dark 
journey through the grave in her stead. 


T have little more to add. 
Suma did not long survive the death of her 


child. 

Jack Talboys found consolation for Loo’s 
indifference in the dark eyes of a Belgian 
beauty. 

Lady Travers lingered on for some months, 
but never regained the use of her faculties, 
and when she died it was found that by her 
will she had left all she possessed to her niece 
Mabel Travers, while the key which belonged 
to Loo’s little box, in which that diamond 
brooch was discovered, was found among her 
private papers. 

Constance Dorset’s confession found on the 
table after her death settled, as faras the public 
were concerned, the question as to “ who killed 
Freddy Dorset;” but of her repentance the 
world knewnothing. It lay between herself and 
her Maker, for death had come before she could 
give any practical proof of it. 

Mabel is very happy; so is Loo, but as her 
real name is Elizabeth, and as in her prosperity, 
surrounded by luxury and love, she no longer 
can claim the name of “ Poor Loo,” we will say 
adieu to her, 

[THE END.]} 
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THE LOVE PACT. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


Thou canst not say I did it; never shake 
Thy gory locks at me! 





> * - . . . + 
Hence, horrible shadow! 
Unreal mockery, hence! 
SHAKESPEARE. 


Tue afternoon and early even of the day on 
which the sack and burning of the Dower House 
took place had been a dul! and dreary time to 
the lord of Mostyn. 

In truth, much as the Earl of Thanet loved 
his son, grateful as he had been for the provi- 
dential favour which gave Hugh back to him, 
the conduct of Captain Mostyn since his recovery 
had both perplexed and ne: ony the old peer. 

Had his son suffered from the continued bodily 
weakness which so often besets for a prolonged 
period those who have been stretched for dreary 
weeks on a sick-bed the earl could have borne 
with the invalid whims, the childish impatience 
which frequently characterises the convales- 
cent. 

But Hugh Mostyn evinced no slightest out- 
ward sign of such a state. 

His stalwart frame was as erect, his firm foot 
trod as decisively, his magnificent voice possessed 
the same power as in other days. 

No. Whatever ailed the young man, it could 
not be physical weakness. 

What then was wrong 

Had he not, the earl asked himself very often, 
all that heart could wish—a doting father, a fair 
prospective bride, loving friends, attached de- 
pendents, ample means and well-won and grace- 
fully worn honours ? 

Yet the face, erewhile so sunny, seldom smiled. 

Even to him, his sire, Hugh seemed strangely 

eserved. 

He sought solitude and silence. 

He was missed from the hunting-field, where 
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[CAPTAIN MOSTYN. ] 


his had ever been the cheeriest view-halloo; he 
was absent from the county gatherings, where 
his had been the lightest foot in the dance; he 
was little seen even amidst the toiling men in 
whose lives he had so much interested himself of 
ore. 

we Confound it!’ said the old peer as twilight 
gave way to darkness and he was still awaiting 
the dinner which he yet would not order to be 
served until his son’sreturn. ‘“ He'll not appear 
even at the table by-and-bye. And, by Jove!’ 
he added, with a lugubrious sigh, “I actually 
believe he’ll neglect to lead Mrs. Orpen down in 
Sir Roger de Coverley to-night.” 

For all the Earl of ‘Thanet’s numerous 
tenantry had been invited to partake of the hos- 
pitality of the grand old hall on Christmas Eve, 
and it was a tradition long handed down that it 
was de rigueur for the heir of the house to take 
the wife of the principal tenant—a gentleman 
farmer—through the quaint figures of that old- 
world dance. 

The lord of Mostyn’s irritation vanished how- 
ever as his ears, still quick, despite his snowy 
hair and many years, caught the sound of wheels 
and horse’s hoofs on the hard, frozen ground of 
the well-swept chase which led to the principal 
entrance of Mostyn Manor. 

“By Jove!” he cried, “ Hugh has brought 
some unexpected guests with him. Ah, well, 
that’s a good sign. The boy is beginning to 
take a little interest in the amenities of life 
again. He’ll do now.” 

His satisfaction however was quickly changed 
into a terror pitiable to witness as the door was 
thrown open somewhat brusquely and Rupert 
Kesterton walked in. 

The appearance of the schemer was indeed 
well calculated to excite astonishment. His 
garments, torn, disordered, and dank with mois- 
ture, his face blackened with smoke and grime 
and covered on the forehead by coagulated 
blood, his every feature still marked by signs of 
the fearful ordeal he had lately undergone, 
Rupert looked like a messenger of direst ill. 

The earl tottered up to him with outstretched, 








imploring arms, his first thought, as ever, for 
his son. 

“« Kesterton !’ he cried, in a tremulous tone. 
of entreaty, “what means this? Where have 
you been? Whereis Hugh? Is hesafe ?” 

«Reassure yourself, my lord,’ Kesterton re- 
plied, coldly. “Captain Mostyn is quite safe 
and well. I am the only victim of those igno- 
rant and besotted wretches whom you and he 
have petted and cherished—vipers that they 
are !”” 

A sudden pang struck to that hard, cold 
heart. 

An inward voice seemed to repeat the words 
“the only victim,’ and the pale, distorted, 
dying face of James Meers rose before him like 
a bodily presence, blotting out all else. 

Kesterton staggered back at the air-drawn 
phantom which his conscience had called up, and 
caught at the unclosed door of the room for 
support. 

By astrong effort of will however he suc- 
ceeded almost instantly in controlling his agi- 
tation and said, more calmly: 

“« My lord, in spite of my assurances that such 
a request was altogether unnecessary, I hava 
been deputed by Lady Vavassour to solicit the 
hospitality of Mostyn Manor for herself and 
Lady Adeline for to-night and the next few 
days.” 

“Bless my soul! Yes, of course. But what— 
are they here? What does it all mean, Kester- 
ton ?” 

“It means that the interesting protégés of my 
kinsman Captain Mostyn have taken to rioting, 
arson, and other trivial crimes on their own ac- 
count and have burned the Dower House to the 
ground. Therefore, being homeless, the Ladies 
Vavassour have sought refuge here.” 

At the words the old earl ran out bareheaded 
to the chase and led the two benumbed, weary 
and frightened ladies to the mansion amid pro- 
fuse and cordial expressions of commiseration 
and sympathy. 

The Earl of Thanet, being a widower and 
having no daughter or near female kindred, had 
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entrusted the management of the domestic | 
1} activity with knife and fork that’still further 


economy of Mostyn to a distant cousin of goo 
descent but penniless, a Scotswoman named 
Euphemia Maepherson. 

At Lord Mostyn’s summons the old lady, a 
hin, scraggy personage, with a hard yet not un- 
kindly visage, made her appearance to take 
charge of the unexpected female guests. 

When such changes of attire had been made 
as were practicable the ladies joined the earl and 
Mr. Kesterton and the retarded dinner was 
served. 

Lord Mostyn put many questions respecting 
his son to Rupert Kesterton as the meal pro- 
ceeded and the latter returned re-assuring yet 
half-sullen replies. 

“There is not the slightest oeeeasion for un- 
easiness,” he said, at last. “When Captain 
Mostyn would imsist on accompanyimg that 
Chartist engineer for whom he risked his own 
life and who I’ve ne sort of doubt is ome of the 
agitators who stir wp these dissatisfied clowns, 
he had quite a little escort of Yeomanry and 
others. Of course when he leaves Wilmer’s 
place they'll see him safely here.” 

“T don’t see what Wilmer can have to do with 
this rioting,” said the earl, meditatively. “In 
fact, he is not popular with the disaffected 
miners, though much liked by the better men.” 

«That's your gon’s opinion, my lord,” replied 
Kesterton, warmly, “and it has of course much 
weight with you, but I’ve seen a good deal of 
these miners and of Wilmer also during the 
short time he’s been here, and I, despite Hugh’s 
unaccountable fondness for him, believe he’s a 
plotting radical, an unprincipled si 

«For shame, Mr. Kesterton !’’ broke in Lady 
Adeline, her fair face suffused with a rosy blush. 
“Tow can you talk thus? Itis not wonderful 
that Captain Mostyn feels a grateful attach- 
ment for the man who saved his life, which good 
office he has to-day returned, and who risked so 
much for your rescue. For myself I cannot 
tamely listen to such opprobrious words applied 
to one who chivalrously and at great peril to 
himself protected my mother, myself and our 
faithful scrvants from that terrible, frantic mob 
whom I can scarcely believe to be my country- 
men. 

* You are quite right, Adeline,” said Lady Va- 
vassour. ‘Mr. Kesterton has evidently formed 
very mistaken notions respecting this young 
man. For myself I shall be grateful to him all 
my life for our rescue from the terrible scenes of 
this day—the more especially as it appears he 
has been wounded in our service.” 

As the old lady concluded her stately speech 
with an expressive leok at Kesterton the door 
of the dining-room was opened and Captain 
Mostyn entered. 

At sight of his son the earl’s face gleamed 
with delichted astonishment, which was re- 
flected by the expression of pleasure in the 
countenances of the two lady guests. Even the 
hard features of Miss Macpherson assumed 
& grim smile. Over one pale visage only a 
strange, sinister look passed rapidly, unnoticed 
by any there, and then Rupert Kesterton also 
forced his face into a smile. 

The earl’s joy was due not only to the fact 
of his son’s safe return but his surprise at the 
change in the captain’s appearance. 

In place of its latterly habitual desponding 
look, intensified as his father had expected by 
toil and chagrin, Hugh Mostyn’s countenance 
was ruddy with health and brightened by that 
joyous expression which the French term so 
aptly “laughing.” 

Not the smile of lip or brow, but the radiant 
light of the whole visage which recalls the 
genial glow of a fair landscape bathed in the 
glorious sunlight of a summer day. 

His hair and moustache too had evidently re- 
ceived unusual attention, and in his rapidly yet 
carefully donned evening costume Captain 
Mostyn could hardly have been recognised as 
the begrimed, anxious man in tattered clothing 
who had stood but a short time previously by 
Robert Wilmer’s couch. 

With an apology for his unavoidable delay 

Hugh, and many warm congratulations 





by 


from the earl and the ladies, the captain took 


his seat at the table and displayed a degree of 


gladdened the old peer’s heart, who had seen his 
son of late usually content with the fare of an 
anchorite. 

The conversation naturally turned upon the 
events of the day, and after the condition of 
Robert Wilmer had been touched upon Lady 
Adeline, urged by some irresistible impulse, 
turned to Hugh and said: 

« Mr. Kesterton has just been aseribing some 
part of the miners’ disaffection to the influence 
of Mr. Wilmer, and I have—very poorly, I fear 
—endeavoured to vindicate him from this asper- 
sion. I eammot believe himguilty of an act so 
treacherous. What is your opinion ?” 

She spoke firmly, although a pale pink 
flush rested on her broad fair brow at the effort. 
A dark frown ¢aamme upon Hugh Mostyn’s open 
face as he answered, with a look of scarcely dis- 
guised contempt at his kinsman : 

* Bupert Kesterton should have been the last 
man om earth to make such a charge, Lady Ade- 
line. Had it not been for the good offices. of Mr. 
Wilmer he had not been here to-day a living 
man.” 

“Indeed !” exclaimed the old earl. “Under 
what circumstances was he able to render such 
important service ?” 

In afew words Hugh described to his father 
the events, already partially known to the 
Ladies Vavasseur, which accompanied Kester- 
ton’s escape and the subsequent peril of Robert 
Wilmer—softening down however the fact that 
his kinsman had left hisreseuer to what seemed 
to be certain death. 

A chorus of commendatory remarks upon the 
young Yorkshireman’s bravery and self-devo- 
tion came from the earl and the ladies, not ex- 
cepting Miss Macpherson. 

“He is a noble fellow,” said Lord Mostyn. 
“ T’m sincerely glad you have such a right-hand 
man to aid you at the works, Hugh. When 
this confounded strike is over he will help you 
to reorganise affairs on a better basis. Heaven 
knows I am only too anxious that all whom I 
employ should earn a fair wage for a fair day’s 
work. I have never been unduly desirous of my 
own gain, and this the men will see by-and-bye. 
But I will nevertheless leave nothing undone to 
bring condign punishment on those who have 
this day done deeds unbefitting the name of 
Englishmen.” 

It would be impossible to describe the varied 
and conflicting passions which raged im the 
mind of Rupert Kesterton during the last few 
minutes. 

Humiliation deep and bitter possessed him as 
Hugh delivered his “ plain, unvarnished tale.” 
Bitter hate of the kinsman whom he feared 
would supplant him im his lucrative position 
succeeded, and last, but worst of all, the demon 
of jealousy reigned supreme as he marked the 
varied blushes whieh Hugh’s account of Wil- 
mer’s bravery called forth on Adeline’s speaking 
face. 

“Is it possible that this plebeian can gain any 
interest from her,” he said, bitterly, “when I 
even have failed to touch her heart with my as- 
siduous attentions? Heavens! the thought is 
maddening! If it had not been for my idiotic 
cousin vhis Yorkshire churl had been ere now 
dust and ashes like——~” 

He raised his eyes involuntarily to the console 
glass which hung opposite and whose bright 
surface was illuminated by the light of the 


around it. 

The glass was too high for Rupert Kes- 
terton to discern his own features. But he 
saw what he had expected—expected and feared! 

A face savage yet pitiful—a face over which a 
vengeful ferocity was fast hardening into the 
fixed lineaments of despairing death !—a face, 
pale, smoke-smirched, blood-stained !—the coun- 
tenance of James Meers! 

With adeep groan Rupert Kesterton’s head 
fell forward on the table, overthrowing a costly 
silver épergne with its burden of hothouse 
flowers. 


The ladies shrieked, Hugh Mostyn sprang up 


wexen tapers which burned in the girandoles | 


transformed by horrible convulsions like a man 
in a fit of epilepsy, and light foam hung around 
his lips, while his glassy eyes stared at vacant 
space ! 

At the captain’s summons the butler flew to 
procure some brandy, and with difficulty Hugh 
Mostyn poured the generous cognac through the 
closely set teeth, which he had to force open. 
The fiery stimulant had its due effect. Ina 
few moments Kesterton resumed his accus- 
tomed manner and appearance, but, pleading 
sudden indisposition, retired to the room allotted 
to his use. 

After the meal the usual assemblage of the 
tenants was held in due form, and to the earl’s 
great delight, Hugh led Mrs. Orpen through 
the time-honoured dance with a vivacity which 
none of his ancestors could have surpassed, call- 
ing forth the loud praise of the women, and no 
less earnest if unexpressed homage of the men 
—nay, so far working upon the feelings of Miss 
Euphemia Macpherson that, to the astonishment 
of everyone, she descended to the floor and with 
the captaim and a North-country farmer and his 
spouse executed a “foursome” reel in such a 
style that the fiddlers’ arms ached with the 
lively “spring” of 
Out of deference to the misfortunes of his un- 
expected guests the earl haddesired to put off 
the ancient custom, but. the Ladies Vavassour, 
with that true patrician pride which hides its 
own and sorrows from the world, not 
only insisted upon its celebration but actually 
were present during the evening. 
hearts retired to rest that night 


Three 
at : Adeline Vavassour with a 
strange, ing tendernessas she thought of 
the moments Robert Wilmer’s arin en- 


circled her slender waist with a protecting pres- 
sure; Hugh Mostyn as his soul revelied in 
dreams of his regaimed love; and the Larl of 
Thanet as his mimd dwelt on his son’s recovery 
from a morbid gloom. 

One wretched man, crouching under the silken 
covelet with hidden face lest his eyes should 
meet a phantom visage, plotted still in his im- 
penitent spirit to become a double-dycd mar- 
derer. 

Fate had helped him dispose of one’ foe— 
would she also remove Hugh Mostyn and Robert 
Wilmer from his onward path, alone or by his 
aid? 





CHAPTER XXIV. 


She stood as one who champion’d human fears— 
Pale, statue-like and stern, she woo’d the blow ; 
And tall beyonn her sex, and their compeers, 
She drew up to her height, as if to show 
A fairer mark, and with a fixed eye scann’d 
Her father’s face—but never stopp’d his hand. 
j Byrow. 
As the grip of the marquis’s rigid fingers 
closed yet more tightly around Jacques Cochart’s 
throat the wretched notary gave himself up for 
lost. 


He gasped for breath, bright circles of light 
swam before his darkening sight, and a dull 
humming resounded in his ears. 

His nerveless hand crept to his breast, as if to 
seek for the stiletto he carried when abroad. 
With an inward imprecation he remembered 
that he had left itm his chamber. 

Oh, to die thus in his hour of triumph ! 

But the mood of the marquis changed quickly, 
and, reeling back to his chair, he fell into it and 
covered his face with his hands. 

For some minutes the notary sat panting and 
breathless in his chair and scarcely able to per- 
suade himself that the scene just enacted could 
be aught but a vision. 

He knew that the old soldier was a man of 
strong passions, but had not looked for personal 
violence at his hands. 

In the old days the Marquis D’ Aubrion would 
have delegated the chastisement of an affront or 
an injury from an inferior to the sturdy arms of 
his lacqueys and the degrading lash of the 
huntsman’s whip. ‘ 

In quarrels with his equals the sharp rapier or 
the levelled pistol had more than once vindicated 
his wounded henour or injured pride. 








and raised his kinsman’s head. His face was 





“He is gome mad,” thought the schemer 
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when his scattered ideas at letcth beran to obey 
his wish. “‘ Malediction! so much the better. 
Pll turn his fury on another object than myself 
ve spe ; dil Sad 

a I pardon you this unprovoked insult to an 
old and faithful servant,” said’ Cochart alond. 
“I deeply deplore the mischance which ‘has be- 
fallen—the more so’ that you take it so much to 
heart. Cottrage, Monsieur le Marquis. We can 
win yet.” 

“Give me tio more of your lying promises, 
scoundrel that you are! Go on rather with the 
i}l news that befits your raven-like voice. Tell 
me what else you have to say and relieve me of 
your accursed presence ere I do a deed for which 
I should be sorry.” 

“Monsieur must know of the changed looks 
which some wear who owe to him love and obe- 
dicnce.” 

The marquis made an angty gesture of depre- 
cation. 

“Stay! My family affairs concern thee not, 
Cochart.” 

“My esteem for you leads me to interfere. I 
can éxplain Mademoiselle D’Aubrion’s averted 
looks and Monsieur Georges’ moody expression 
when they encounter you. It is because no 
day passes upon which they do not keep 
several assignations, and that in these secret 
interviews the subject for discussion is how best 
to thwart the plans of Monsietir le Marquis.” 

“Cochart, you would deceive me in revenge 
for being half-strangted.” 

“Notso. Ionly desire to warn you against 
domestic treason. I wish merely to put you on 
your guard. The loss of five hundred thousand 
francs isa heavy blow, but how much more 
terrible would be the tarnished honour of an 
ancient house ?” 

“What do you mean ?” 

“T mean that if Mademoiselle Héléne and 
Monsieur Georges carry out their carefully con- 
cetted plan—if your daughter steal from the 
chateau tinder cover of the nieht—if they be 
wedded in a foreign land by forms which French- 
men do not recognise—if, in fine the daughter 
of the D’Aubrion hotise unite her fate to a 
beggared, dissipated man about town, whose 
pocket is as bankruptas his reputation—I mean 
that then the honour you pledged to the English 
lord will be broken in your personthe honour 
of your ancestral line be violated by a daughter 
dnd a nephew imitating the runaway marriage 
of an English plebeian.” 

The pale face of the old man flamed like fire 
at this harangue, and at his close he sprang to 
his feet. 

* Prove your words, Cochart !” He said, thickly ; 
“or, if this is false, prepare’ for a terrible re- 
verge for an insult so gross.” 

The notary rose and stodd by the marquis’s 
side. 

“Go to the corridor by the apartments of 
Madame la Marquise!’ he hissed, “and yon 
will be satisfied.” 

The marquis opened the door and motioned 
to Cochart to leave the room, then locked it 
earefully despite his passion, and strode in the 
direction indicated by the notary, after telling 
the latter not to follow him. 

Cochart noticed the sign of wart of con- 
fidence and smiled grimly. 

“He has it now. I have sown the seed 
which will ere long bear bitter fruit.” 

As the old general reached the extremity of 
he corridor his nephew emere¢cd from a small 
door which led to the suite of apartments ap- 
propriated. to the use of the marchicness, and 
ere it closed after him the marquis caught 
Héléne’s voice saying : 

“To-morrow then, dear Georges !” 

It needed but this to raise the already violent 
remy of the Marquis D’Aubrion to the bivhest 
pitch, 

As the door shut to noiselessly he scized 
the startled young man by the arm with a 
satage grip. 


“It is true then,” he said, in a strange 


whisper, “and I have caught yoi—viliain that 
you are !’?- ‘ 

An® he sttove to drag Georges along the 
corridor. ; 


. Ave You mad, uncle?” cried the young man, 
making & vain effort to reledse himself. 
| At thet moment from the chamber he had 

just quitted a solemn strain rose softly sweet: 
| Deep organ chords mingled with women’s voices 
| in a measured chant. 

« Yes, serpent that thon art! I know all thy 

wiles. Violater of the sanctity of the hospitable 
| hearth—beguiler of one bound to thee by ties 
of blood and kin—disgrace to an ancient house, 
an honoured name—come with me, for ere the 
clock sounds the hour either you or I shall lie 
a stark, still, bleeding corpse! Come to your 
death!” 

His voice rose at the last to a passionate 
shout and he thrust the young man from him 
violently. 

As he did so the chant ceased, the organ 
strain died away and the door was thrown 

mn. 
In his effort to recover his balance the Pari- 
sian reeled involuntarily into the room behind 
him. 

With a cry of rage the marquis followed 
him. Then he stood ttansfixed. 

How well he knew theroom. It had heen the 
most luxuriously fitted of all devoted to his 
wife’s us®. 

Could this indeed be the same place ? 

The light was so far excluded from the shaded 
windows that an obsewre gloom hung over all. 
The walls, the ceiling, the floor, were all draped 
in deepest black. 

The ‘organ, on which Heléne was no mean 
performer, was hid in sweeping folds of the 
same sombre hue. 

The principal light came from four large 
waxen tapers, two of which stood at each end of 
something that had the semblance of a bier, 
upon the sable pall of which lay a crown of im- 
mortelles. 

It needed not the presence of the priest who 
stood by to proclaim that this room had been 
transformed into a chapelle ardente, and that 
the two pale-faced, black-robed women had 
aided in a solemn miserere. 

Even on the mad passion of the old soldier 
this sombre scene, all unexpected as it’ was, 
exerted a certain influence. 

He cast an anxious, inquiring look at the 
flower-crowned pall, and, turning to the 
astonished priest, asked, while a menacing cloud 
gathered upon his brow: 

“What means this? What rites are these ? 
Who lies yonder ?” 

And he pointed to the catafalque. 

“ That bier is tenantless,” answered the priest, 
solemnly. ‘We mourn one whose mortal body 
fills an obscure and unknown grave. We petition 
for peace for one of whom I know not even the 
name.” 

Cécile?’ cried the marquis, in a tone and 
with a look so terrible that Héléne involentarily 
advanced to her mother’s side, “are you mad? 
“To whose memory are these signs of sorrow 
consecrated ?” 

“To Eugénie’s,” responded the marchioness, 
in a tone meant for her husband’s ear alone, but 
which was also audible to the girl who clasped 
her arm. 

The marquis turned his conscience-stricken 
face from the mimic bier, his gaze rested for an 
instant on the pallid countenance of his wife 
and daughter, then fixed with a hungry vulture 
look on the object of his vengeance. 

“Wretch!” he cried, advancing towards 
Georges. ‘Come hence with me! Even from 
the altar’s foot I would drag thee to merited 
death |” 

Héléne sprang between her infuriated father 
and his intended victim. 

“‘Mon pére! mon pére 
fied voice. “What does this mean? 
has Georges done ?” 

In his mad rage the marquis pushed the girl 
| violently from him. She staggered back and 
| fell to the ground, her temple striking against 
| the edge of the bier! 
| A thin line of blood trickled dowh her white 
| face us she lay moti :1iless. 
| Her father aoticed it not, but again seized 
| his prey 


!” she cried, in a terri- 


What 








“ Edouard !” shrieked the marchioness, springs 
ing forward with sudden energy as the priest 
raised Héléne from the ground. “Thou art 
doubly accursed! I mourn to-day one victim of 
thy ill-doing who lies in an unknown grave, 
arid now still another is added to thy erimes! 
Thou hast slain Eugénie—I know not how; 
and now Héléne has fallen by thy very hand!” 


(To be Continued.) 





LEAVING HOME. 





Tur faint, ruddy light of the morning 
Is flushing the soft eastern grey, 






Red banners hung out as 2 warning 
Taat Phebus is coming this way. 
Ob, stars of the night-t urry | 


Oh, sun, in thy pathy stay ! 
Bor my loving and brave boy Harry 
Goes out in the world to-day. 

How many mothers’ hearts have echoed a 
similar sentiment as they thought, with a throb 
of pain, that to-day a bird would leave the 
shelter of the home nest? ‘This “ breaking-up” 
of the family comes home the nearest to her 
bosom. 

The anxious care and trembling fear for the 
boy’s future is largely left for her to bear alone. 
She sees so many wrecks go down of what were 
once fair-sailing barques—how can she help but 
fear P 

That tender love goes with him over land and 
sea—even down to his old age. 

And men who seem old to each other, 

Yes, with with their locks growing grey— 
Each one is ‘ my boy’ to a mother, 

As when in his cradle he lay. 

If we send out our boys rooted and grounded 
in good principles—if we have tanght them to 
shun, as the sure way to death, every approach 
to intemperance, we have laid a deep foundation 
for a prosperous, noble life. 

Any compliance on our part with the evil ways 
of society in this regard will be fraught with 
infinite peril to them. The more we have 
been to our boy in his early life the greater the 
danger. 

Ah, at the mother’s door lies the blame of 
many a wretched life—meany a drunkard’s crave 
would not have been filled but for her influence. 
The reverse side of the picture is as bright and 
clear. 

Almost every one who has risen to eminence 
in any department has turned back reverently to 
the mother who watched over his childhood as 
the one to whom most gratitude was due. 

Moruer. 








THE 
LORD OF STRATHMERE ; 


OR, 
THE HIDDEN CRIME. 


oe 


CHAPTER V. 


A BREATHLESS silence on the part of the 
throng of spectators followed the return of the 
jury to give their verdict. 

The prisoner, it was noticed, was pale as 
death. 

Miss Pelham had not been able to be present. 

Brabazon was there, scarcely less pale than 
Chandos. 

The judge called for the verdict. 

The foreman stood up and announced that he 
and his fellows had found the prisoner “ guilty 
of manslaughter.” 

The announcement, as may be seen by a 
reference to the newspapers of that date, was 
variously received. 

People who had known Chandos felt a sense of 
relief that he was not to die upon the gallows, 
but thy newspapers denounced the verdict as a 
mockery of justice, and insisted that he should 
have been hanged. 

Brabazon shared these sentiments. The ver- 
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dict was a keen annoyance and disappointment 
to him.. 

But a swift, exultant flash lit up his midnight 
eyes as the judge arose and made a solemn 
address to the prisoner, congratulating him upon 
his escape from the death he so richly deserved, 
and warning him to make the most of the life 
preserved to him, to repent his crime, and make 
his peace with the Heaven he had outraged. He 
then, with due solemnity, sentenced him to hard 
labour for the term of his natural life. 

The prisoner, bewildered and stunned at this 
sentence, knowing himself innocent, made a 
wild, impassioned protest, in the midst of which 
he was seized by policemen and carried back to 
his felon’s cell. 

The court-room was cleared. 

Mr. Pelham went home with the terrible news 
to his daughter. 

Norman Brabazon entered the Strathmere 
carriage attended by men in livery, and drove 
back to Strathmere Park exulting and trium- 

hant. 

“Tt’s better so,” he thought; “my revenge 
on him is more complete. He is a convict, de- 
graded, hopeless, lost for ever! He is the same 
as dead. His title and estates lapse to the next 
heir—myself! I shall take steps immediately 
to enter into possession. Gerda is free. His 
conviction has divided them even more than death 
could have done. It will not be long before I 
shall win her also to crown my successes. I left 
Strathmere Park this morning in doubt and 
anxiety. I return as master!” 


c 


Some weeks had passed since the trial and 
conviction of Ralph Chandos. 

He sat alone in his prison cell. 

The light of the dim, wintry afternoon 
straggled in through the bars of the small win- 
dow in a pale and sickly fashion. 

The face revealed by that light had greatly 
changed since the hour of its introduction to the 
reader. 

The boyish frankness, the brightness and 
gaiety that had once distinguished it had fled 
from it for ever. 

The simple trust of earlier days had completely 
vanished. 

The noble features were set and stern in their 
expression, the steel-blue eyes that had been 
noted for their laughing light were grave to 
sombreness, full of intense bitterness and pas- 
sionate rebellion at his fate. 

He had grown grim and full of suspicion. 

The faith in humanity of two months since 
had given place to a hard distrust of all man- 
kind, to a profound and awful despair. 

His blonde beauty that had once been the 
admiration of society had lost its brightness. 

He was haggard and wan. 

His cheeks were sunken; his lips were set in 
a hard and cruel line. 

He felt himself deserted. 

Innocent of so much as an evil thought 
towards his murdered uncle, he had been ad- 
judged guilty of that murder, and condemned 
to a punishment to him more terrible than 
death. 

He was still stunned and bewildered by the 
calamity that had overtaken him. 

‘The newspapers of the country had denounced 
the jurymen for the verdict that left him life. 

His old friends had fallen from him as the 
leaves fall from the sapless trees. 

Not one of all who had known and loved him, 
not even his betrothed wife, had been to see him 
in his undeserved disgrace—in his shame and 
agony. 

He had never liked his cousin, but he could 
not understand why Brabazon, who had known 
him all his life, could have accepted his guilt as 
a fact, and never even paid him a visit of conso- 
lation. 

But his deepest hurt had come from Miss 
Pelham’s supposed defection. 

That she should have believed him guilty of 
an appalling crime seemed to him too stupendous 
for belief. 

He said to himself that an angel from heaven 
could not have shaken his faith in her. 





He arose from his low pallet and paced the 
floor with bowed head and uneven steps. 

He had prayed to die, but the instinct of 
vitality was strong within him ; his life promised 
to endure for many years. 

The members of his family had been long- 
lived, and he shuddered as he thought of the 
years and years that lay before him—years of 
bitterness, humiliation and despair. 

But that he dared not sin against the Creator 
and himself he would have strangled himself 
with his own hands, and so escape the horrors of 
his lot. 

But now, as he paced the uneven floor, worn 
with the tread of many a prisoner, he thought 
not of himself, but of the girl he loved. 

Her abandonment of him was the very bitterest 
sorrow of his darkened life. But he did not 
weep. 

His hot eyes had not been watered by tears 
since he had received his unjust sentence. 

His soul had been the battle-ground of such 
fierce emotions as dry up the very fountain of 
tears. 

As he thus walked the floor he heard steps in 
the corridor without, a key grated in his lock, 
and the massive door swung upon its hinges. 

His gaoler looked in upon him for an instant, 
but the prisoner did not raise his head or slacken 
his steps. 

The man withdrew and then there was a 
soft flutter of women’s garments, the door swung 
to, and a gentle step approached him. 

He looked up, and started back, his eyes full 
of a stormy wildness, his features quivering. 

His visitor was Miss Pelham. 

She was heavily veiled as on the occasion of 
his trial, but he heeded not to see her. shrouded 
features to recognise her. 

As he recoiled she flung back her veil, display- 
ing her face. r 

She had changed much since he had seen 
her. 

There were bistre shadows under the sweet 
dusk eyes, a strange pallor upon the lovely young 
face. 

The splendid radiance of her beauty was 
dimmed. 

She looked as if she had been ill unto death. 

There was a weary grace in her movements— 
a slowness that contrasted singularly with her 
natural vivacity and quick impulsiveness. 

“ Gerda !” said Chandos, hoarsely. 

She held out both her hands to him. 

“ Ralph!” she exclaimed, and the sorrow and 
the infinite love in her tones smote him to the 
heart. “Oh, Ralph! My poor darling! My 
poor darling! My poor dear boy !” 

Chandos’s lips quivered. His stern face lost 
its grimness and hardness on the instant. The 
love and trust, the ineffable sympathy in her 
tender, yearning look melted all his new hatred 
of mankind. 

With a wild and frenzied sob he sprang to 
her and caught her in his arms. Her brown 
head sank to his breast, and the two poor 
young creatures sobbed together in an agony 
of grief. 

Unable to stand up, for both were weak, they 
sat down on the side of the low iron and 
clung to each other as if they would never 
part again. The girl was the first to recover 
herself. 

*‘My poor Ralph!” she said, caressing him. 
«Did you wonder that I did not come? I have 
been very ill. When I heard of that cruel ver- 
dict I fell to the floor in a dead faint. They 
carried me to my room, where I have been ill of 
brain fever. This is the first day I have left 
our house !” 

Chandos could not answer. The tears that 
had been repressed for weeks were flowing 
now over his haggard cheeks like rain. She 
_ been ill, and he had doubted her faith in 

im! 

He hated himself for that doubt. It seemed 
to him that he had been mad. Her arms were 
around him, her true heart beat close against 
his own. A mad prayer went up from his soul 
that he might die then and there. ‘ 

She caressed him softly and silently. She 





did not speak until his convulsive sobs had 


nearly ceased and his tears began to flow less 
freely. 

«My poor darling!’ she whispered. “It is 
very hard, but let us not lose our faith in 
Heaven’s justice and mercy. Trust in Him still, 
dear = ‘Though He slay me, yet will I 
trust in Him !” 

“You do not doubt me, Gerda?” said her 
lover, huskily. “ You do not believe me guilty 
of this murder ?” 

The girl drew herself away from him. Her 
dusk eyes flashed like stars. The radiance of 
a perfect love and perfect trust illumined her 
rare beauty. 

“Doubt you, Ralph!’ she exclaimed. “ Be- 
lieve you guilty ? ve Inot known you all 
my life? Do I not know you even better than 
you know yourself? Doubt you, dear? As 
soon could I doubt the justice of Heaven!” 

Ralph Chandos slid upon his knees and bowed 
his head reverently before her in a supreme joy 
and thanksgiving. 

Such love and faith surpassed his wildest 
dreams. He had brooded over his case during 
all these weeks; he had weighed every item of 
the evidence against him, and he no longer 
wondered that he had been condemned. But 
that Gerda could set it all aside as of no value 
seemed utterly incredible. 

«My poor boy !’ she whispered. “ You never 
doubted me? No, Ralph, you would not !” 

“Is there anyone besides you who still has 
faith in me ?” asked Chandos. 

The girl was silent. 

‘“‘T knew it,” he cried, bitterly. ‘All the 
world but you has turned against me, Gerda. 
But I swear to you that Iam innocent of my 
uncle’s murder. I never wished him harm. I 
know no more who killed him than you do.” 

“I-knew that, Ralph, darling. What need 
for you to tell me that you are innocent ?” 

“It is a wonder they did not hang me. But 
Tam to be transpo to Australia. Think of 
it, Gerda! I, who looked forward to a life with 
you, a life of love and honour and usefulness, I 
am to be chained toa felon, I am to be herded 
with felons, all my life long—thirty—forty— 
fifty years, it may be! Think of the shame, the 
agony, the horror! I would rather have been 

ed td 


nged ! 

The girl shuddered. 

« Ah, that would have been worse!” she said. 
**So long as there is life, there is hope. Your 
uncle’s murderer may be found.” 

Chandos gave a quick start. 

‘Is anyone searching for him ?” he asked. 

Again the girl’s silence answered him. 

You will think me mad, Gerda,” he said, 
huskily, “ but sometimes I think that there has 
been some enemy at work against me. Yet what 
enemy have I? Was it mere chance that led 
the murderer to my room after the commission 
of his crime? Was it mere chance that made 
him employ my dressing-room to wash off his 
stains of blood, that led him to steal and use my 
own dirk-knife to kill my uncle, that led him to 
hide the knife in my chimney, that caused him 
to steal my shirt and wear it and then partially 
destroy it in my grate, leaving enough to fix its 
ownership upon me? Gerda, it was my enemy 
who killed my uncle! My enemy, who desired 
to destroy my uncle and me at one fell blow ?” 

Gerda looked pale and thoughtful. 

The idea did not seem to her mad. It had in 
truth occurred to her before, when trying to 
solve the mystery of Lord Strathmere’s 
death. 

“Can you not think of some enemy, Ralph?” 
she asked. 

He shook his head. 

«T never wronged anyone in all my life,” he 
said, bitterly. “I have been a simple, kind- 
natured, warm-hearted fellow, wasting my money 
upon the first person who wanted it. A man 
ae could commit murder must be utterly de- 
praved. I know no such person.” 

Gerda opened her lips to speak, then closed 
them again. 

He looked at her in surprise. 
“Have you any theory ?” he asked. 
“I have had a great many,” she answered. 





“During my illness my maid has brought me 
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all the news of the country side. Did you ever 
know Thomas Crow], the old village school- 
master’s son ?” 

«“T have seen him. “A bright village lad be- 
fore my time, he went to London and to the bad, 
I have heard. He used to come now and then 
to see his father. He had a reckless face, not 
quite a wicked one.” 

“He came home a day or two before the 
murder. His father no longer teaches the vil- 
lage school, and has been in bitter need. The 
son on his return declared that he had no money, 
but my maid says that the very day after Lord 
Strathmere’s murder Thomas Crowl paid his 
father’s arrears of rent and also paid anadvance 
of rent for six months, giving the land-bailiff a 
new ten-pound note. He paid out further sums 
for his father, and then went back to London, 
and has not been seen at Strathmere 
since.” ° 

«But the possession of money, even upon the 
day after my uncle’s murder, is not evidence 
against him, for my uncle’s safe had not been 
disturbed, his pocket-book had not been taken 
or even touched, as the valet swore, and his 
jewellery was left on his dressing-table. The 
murder was ndt committed for greed. That is 
perfectly evident.” 

Miss Pelham yielded a reluctant assent. 

«Tf the murder was not committed for greed,” 
she said, “what then could have been the 
motive ?” 

«‘My uncle had enemies, I suppose. He was 
not a man to make friends,” said Chandos, 
wearily. ‘Some enemy of his who wished also 
to ruin me, may have killed him. I have 
thought the case over and over until I am half 
mad, but I cannot arrive at any satisfactory con- 
clusion.” 

“Who is the man most benefitted by Lord 
Strathmere’s death and your disgrace?” asked 
Gerda, abruptly. 

Chandos started. 

. - I do not know,” he answered. ‘ Who is 
e > 

“Norman Brabazon, your cousin. Your 
uncle’s death and your conviction of the murder 
have resulted in his aggrandizement. He finds 
himself suddenly titled, enriched, honoured. 
He has been appointed Governor-General of 
Australia. More—since you are legally dead— 
he has ang into your inheritance. He is 
“a Baron Strathmere, master of Strathmere 

‘ar’ ae 

Chandos’s features quivered. 

To know that his heritage had passed to 
enother, and that he was “legally dead,” was 
terrible beyond description. 

“Brabazon benefits by my misfortune,” he 
said, hoarsely, “but he is not to blame for 
that. He was never fond of me, but he was 
a great favourite with my uncle, who would 
have preferred Norman to me as his successor.” 

“You do not believe Brabazon capable of a 
crime ?” asked Miss Pelham. 

Chandos looked amazed. 

** What a wild question, Gerda !” he exclaimed. 
“Why, Brabazon is a noted politician, the 
leader of a party, and has been one of the fore- 
most commoners of our land. He is a man of 
mature years, without the impulses or tempta- 
tions of youth. He has held high official posi- 
tions; he expected this very appointment of 
Governor-General of Australia two months ago. 
He—your love for me has turned your brain, my 
poor little Gerda !”” 

“I did not suspect him of being your uncle’s 
murderer, Ralph. I was only casting over in 
my mind the possibilities, you know. Some- 
body committed the crime. Who could it have 
been ?” 

“T cannot imagine. We shall never know I 
shall suffer unjustly, while the murderer walks 
the earth unsuspected !’’ cried Chandos, bitterly. 
“Ah, if I had only been killed instead of my 
uncle !’’ 

The tramp of feet in the corridor recalled 
them to the passage of time. Both turned 
paler still. 

“I have but a few minutes left, Ralph,” said 
the girl, hastily, “and I have so much to say. 
Papa is waiting for me outside. You are to go 





away in a fortnight. Don’t give up all hope 
even when you leave England. The truth may 
—it must—sometime come to light. And I shall 
wait for you, Ralph, whether it be one year 
or fifty !” 

“ Gerda !”’ and Chandos’s voice was sharp with 
anguish, “‘ when we part now we part for ever. 
Our lives must be henceforth as wide asunder 
as Heaven and Hades. I give you back your 
promise, darling. That promise was given to 
Lord Strathmere’s prosperous heir, not to a con- 
victed felon. You must forget me.” 

“Never! Ralph; when I gave you my love it 
was not so light a gift that it might be with- 
drawn in the hour of your greatest need for it. 
I shall love you always—be true to you always. 
I shall devote myself to the task of discovering 
the murderer of your uncle, and to clearing your 
name. Hope, Ralph. Trust in Heaven and 
me!” 

Chandos drew her again to his breast in re- 
verent love. It seemed to him that his heart 
was breaking under its load of passionate de- 
spair. 

He knew that her father would strive to over- 
rule her efforts in his behalf; he knew that all 
her friends would bring to bear against him their 
batteries of scorn. 

And what could she do? A frail girl of 
eighteen, subject to her father’s authority, and 
that father a firm believer in his guilt. 

Again the tramp of feet was heard in the cor- 
ridor. The massive door swung upon its hinges, 
and a gruff voice exclaimed : 

“Time’s up!” 

A look of agony leaped to the girl’s eyes. She 
clung to her lover as if she never meant to let 
him go. 

And he clung to her as a drowning man clings 
toaspar. One moment thus, heart to heart, 
and then he loosed her from his clasp, and she 
tottered towards the door. 

At the threshold she paused and looked at 
him with streaming eyes, lit up by her deathless 
love. 

“Trust in Heaven!” she repeated. ‘“ And 
trust in me!” 

She passed out, the door clanged shut, and the 
bolt rattled into its socket. The prisoner was 
left again to his horrible solitude. 

He stared at the door with tearless eyes and 
stony visage until the last echo had died out of 
the corridor, and then he staggered to his bed 
and fell upon it in a despair and grief, in a wild 
and awful anguish, beyond our powers of de- 
scription. 

“Lost!” he muttered. “All lost! My love, 
my honour, my home, the respect of mankind, 
all I held dear! Who can have done this thing ? 
Whoever he is, my uncle’s murderer, and my 
secret enemy, may the justice of Heaven over- 
take him !” 

(To be Continued.) 








A GREAT TEMPEST. 





Tux following account of a tempest which 
took place July 6, 1845, is taken from notes by 
the late Rev. John Webb, of Tretine, near Ross, 
Herefordshire, and is so interesting, and so 
entirely authentic, that it may be considered 
worthy of publication. Many accounts appeared 
in the public journals at the time, but none 
seem to have given an adequate description of 
the suddenness of the storm. 

Tretine is a small village situated in a low 
part of a winding valley, where it might be ex- 
pected that it would be less exposed than in 
more elevated situations, and the rectory was a 
good deal sheltered by the trees. On this occa- 
sion, however, it was the very centre of the 
furious current of the storm of July 6, which 
approached from the 8.W. 

About five o’clock p.m. a dense low curtain of 
cloud appeared in that point of the horizon. The 
day had been unusually and oppressively sultry, 
and the whole atmosphere gave warning of a 
coming storm, distant thunder was heard, and 
the whole sky was one mass of dark cloud, not 
unlike a heavy foggy evening in London during 





the month of November. The cloud remained 
at rest only for a few seconds, and then came 
wind, followed by a whirlwind intermingled with 
rain and hail such as is rarely seen in this 
country. These, with the thunder, appear to 
have fought for mastery in the uproar, while the 
work of destruction was going on. 

The lightning was not so vivid nor the 
thunder so loud as is often known; indeed, the 
lightning was too faint to judge with certainty 
of its general direction. The wind, rain, and 
hail were terrific; the latter ran along the 
ground, and was of various shape and size, from 
the average, about the size of a carbine bullet 
and upwards, to irregular masses of ice, each 
containing a bullet nucleus, around which it was 
fantastically formed. Almost immediately upon 
the rush and rebound of the first icy shower, it 
penetrated the window-panes of the Rectory ; 
the crash was tremendous as the greater part 
of the windows were destroyed, and their frag- 
ments struck into the floor, the rooms being de- 
luged with sleet and multiform pieces of glass 
and ice, the former of which it was difficult and 
dangerous to extract from the boards into which 
they had been driven. 

The whole storm was over in about ten 
minutes, and whirled away to the N. and N.W., 
when it was succeeded by a mournful calm. In 
this short time wonderful devastation had taken 
place. Gardens, fields, and roads were flooded 
and covered with icy fragments. Cartloads, 
literally, were lodged in drifts and nooks whence 
they could not escape, and where they remained 
in large quantities unmelted till the following 
day. 

As to the houses, each of those that looked 
windward had the appearance of having under- 
gone a siege. Not a window was spared, and 
scarcely a pane left whole. The destruction of 
grain was deplorable; the ear cf the wheat was 
broken from the stem, and when that was not 
broken it was so bruised that the ear dwindled 
away. The early-sown wheat stood the shock 
best. 

The aggregate lossin that neighbourhood was 
set at least at £5,000. In many cases it was 
useless to gather in what the tempest had left, 
and in one instance, on the road from Hare- 
wood’s End to Ross, a damaged crop of wheat 
was suffered to lie until a new harvest sprang 
from the wreck, and the mowers were seen en- 
gaged upon it late in the month of Novem- 

er. 








NOW AND THEN. 





A writer describing the fashions of fifteen 
years ago and now, says: Consider the difference 
in parasols between nowand then. Then a parasol 
was not much bigger than one’s hands, and was 
loaded down with heavy, useless fringe or lace, 
which was always catching on people’s buttons 
and this and that, until it was a public nuisance. 
Now the parasols are large enough to use as rain 
umbrellas at a pinch, and they are either black 
or in very dark, rich shades of colour which hurt 
nobody’s eyes. These umbrellas are as elegant 
as that of true, pure taste, which never loses 
sight of the use of an article it is intended 
for. 





PROPOSED DIVERSION OF THE NILE. 





Tue main stream of the Nile is supplied by 
the great equatorial lakes of Africa, and the 
annual inundations are caused by the inrush of 
torrents of water laden with soil from the fertile 
slopes of tne Abyssinian plateau. This silt is 
now being deposited in the bed of the Mediter- 
ranean, and gradually forming a new delta 
similar to the delta already formed at the river’s 
mouth. Sir Samuel Baker has suggested a plan 
by which not only the water of the Nile but the 
mud, which it now deposits wastefully into the 
sea, may be turned to good account as a fer- 
tiliser of the deserts of Nubia, Libya, and the 
Soudan. 

He proposes by suitable engineering works to 
divert a portion of the Nile flood water into these 
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deserts, where it can deposit its rich sediment on 
the sands, and also irrigate them so as to trans- 
form them from a desert into “ cotton fields that 
would render England independent of America.” 
This could be effected by having suitable dams 
and sluices at different points of the Nile, say at 
the Cataracts. These dams and sluices, by 
enabling craft to pass the Cataracts, would also 
render the Nile navigable from the Mediter- 
ranean to Gondokoro, a space of 29 deg. of 
latitude. 


CONVICTED. 
iiaduiin eye ol 


Pierre Renavp pressed his suit with Felicie, 
but she replied : 

“You use costly perfumes, finest kid gloves, 
the best broadcloth, and you wear diamonds in 
your bosom and on your finger. You are ex- 
travagant and wasteful. I could never marry 
a man who has the habits of a spendthrift with 
the wages of a valet. I’ve long had this on my 
mind, and now you have the whole truth.” 

Renaud laughed strangely. 

“Tf you had told me vefore your reasons for 
delay I could have set your mind at rest, 
Felicie,’ he exclaimed. “I have plenty of 
money. Ihave had it for years. I have the 
income of a gentleman, and I can afford to dress 
similar to one. 
uncle.” 

“What uncle? I knew your uncles, Pierre 
Renaud, and they were Paris cobblers and very 
poor !” 

“Tt was my mother’s great uncle,” said Re- 
naud, hastily, and in some confusion. ‘ He was 
a trader in Cayenne. You never saw him. He 
left mea large fortune, and I have the ambition 
to buy an estate in France and take my name 
therefrom. We can be gentlefolk, you and I, 
Felicie, if you will. I might marry a younger 
and handsomer woman,” he went on, frankly, 
“but I am true to my old love. Shall we marry, 
youandI? You shall have a chateau, and ser- 
vants, and horses, and carriages, and society. I 
ask you for the last time, Felicie. I will not be 
played with for ever.” 

The promised grandeurs had their effect upon 
even the sensible Felicie. 

“Tf my lady marries Lord Mountheron,” she 
said, “and I believe she will—then I will marry 
you.” 

Renaud expressed his joy-in warm terms. 

“But as to the fortune,” said: the French- 
woman, smitten with sudden doubts, “I never 
heard that your mother had a rich brother. Your 
poor mother was a pastxy-seller, and so was your 
father.” 

* But my mother’s uncle was atrader. Ihave 
money in hand. Shall I bring you my book to 
examine? Shall I prove thatI amrich? Ican 
do it, Felicie.” 

“You may bring me your bank-book,” as- 
sented the woman. ‘I donot doubt your word, 
only, if you have long been so rich, how is it 
that you have stayed with my lord as a valet, 
instead of setting yourself up as a gentle- 
man ?” 

“IT am attached to my lord even as you are 
attached to milady,” replied Renaud ; “and egain 
his voice sounded sinister to Alex. ‘ But if my 
lord marries I shall take my leave of him, and 
you must come with me.” 

The wind blew a fiercer gust at thet moment, 
and, drawing Felicie’s arm in his, Renaud led 
her towards the shelter of the park. 

Alex did not move. They vanished in the 
park, and still she sat as if stunned. 

“Have I found a clue at, last to my uncle’s 
murderer?” she asked herself, finally, in a 
whisper. “There was something false in 
Renaud’s voice when he spoke of his ‘ mother’s 
uncle.’ There were priceless jewels stolen from 
my uncle and never found. ‘The actual mur- 
derer stole those gems. Renaud bears to-day 
the scar of the wound received through my 


| uncle’s angry impatience in throwing him down, 
| stairs. Renaud hated my uncle. Can it be he 
| who killed him? And is Renaud’s fortune the 
| fruit of the sale of those lost jewels ?” 


* ” 3 % 
It was not.the custom of Lady Vivian Clyffe 


to join her guests at breakfast, but upon the 
morning following the occurrence of the events 


herself in the breakfast-room, in time to distri- 


which the butler brought to her upon its 
arrival. 

The Lady Vivian unlocked the bag and distri- 
buted its contents. 

There were letters for nearly all her guests, 


perusal at her leisure in the library. 
Nearly the last missive to be extracted from 


sealed with red wax, and having a foreign ap- 
pearance, 

This letter bore the postmark of Athens, 
Greece, and was addressed to Miss Alex 
Strange. 

‘The handwriting was carefully disguised, but 
something in the bold style of penmanship, and 
the formation of one or two letters, excited Lady 
Vivian’s attention. 

She 





I had a fortune left me by an | 


moment, and then delivered the letter to Alex, 
who put it in her pocket without opening it. 
Lady Markham was observing her closely, and 
said, in a soft, insinuating voice : 
“Is your letter from your father, my dear ?” 
Alex replied in the affirmative. 
“Your first letter since leaving home, of course. 


| I wonder that you are not all impatience to read 


it,” said Lady Markham. “ Everyone else. is 
Strange.” 

“T prefer to read it in my own room,” replied 
Alex, with a slight hauteur, feeling the sus- 


widow. 

Lady Markham’s lips curled in an irritating 
smile. 

“She doesn’t. want to open her letter befare 
anyone,” she thought. “‘There is surely some- 
thing wrong with the girl, and her father too. 
He’s a gambler, or a dissipated man of some 
sort—that is, if there is any father in the case. 
I begin to doubt her story altogether, although 
she looks so innocent.” 

After breakfast Alex hastened to her room 
and opened her letter. 

It was from her father, and was dated at her 
old home. 

Mr. Strange wrote that he was domiciled in a 
vinedresser’s cottage upon his estate, that his 
vineyards and olive groves had not been injured 
by the bandits, and thatax opportunity had been 
afforded him by selling his property at a small 
loss to a Greek merchant retiring from business, 
and that he was disposed to accept it. 

“Our old home has become intolerable to me 
since you are not here,” wrote Mr. Strange. “I 
miss you everywhere, Alex, and I regret that I 
ever consented to your wild scheme of going to 
England. I cannot help but fear that that 
scheme may bring great disaster to us. And 
when I think of you, so young and innocent, so 
ignorant of the world, exposed to suspicions, 
annoyances, and possibly insults, I feel that I 
must have been mad to let you go from me. 


advanced one step upon your mission, if no light 
has dawned upon your path, if you are perplexed 
to find an opening for your work, if, in short, 
you are where you were when you left me, I 
beseech and command you to return to me at 
once. 

“ But if you feel that you have made any pro- 
gress, however slight, toward success, stay where 
you are and work out your holy mission, with 
your father’s blessing and his constant prayers 
for your triumph. I have no hope but in you, 
save in that Providence whose ways have heen 
so dark and mysterious, yet in whom [ still 
trust. 





narrated in the preceding chapter, she presented | 


bute the contents of the morning post-bag, | 


and several for herself, which she laid aside for 


the post-bag wasa large, square white envelope, | 


scanned the address curiously for a | 


reading letters; you should read yours, Miss | 


picion underlying the manner of the baronei’s | 


“ If when you receive this letter you have not | 


| . “If.1 succeed in selling the estate I shall find 
| another refuge among the mountains ; the loue- 

lier the spot, and the more inaccessible, . the 

better. I have not heard from you since your 
| arrival in England, but received your letter jroza 
| Paris promptly, my messenger visiting Athens 
| on steamer-day. ou can address me as before, 
| as wherever I am I shall always be able to obtain 
| your letters. 

«If you were with me I should leave Greece, 
my safe refuge for many years, but until I know 
whether you will soon return to me I will wait 
here. Be on your guard always, wy child. Re- 
member how much depends upon your prudence 
and discretion. 

“It needs all my remembrance of your brave 
and noble nature, your resoluteness and sted- 
fastness, to reconcile me to myself for permitting 
| you, who have been so tenderly nurtured, to go 
| forth into the great world alone. 

«You may remember that when we stood upon 
the quay at the Piraus, we encountered two 
| Englishmen, whom I twok to be tourists, who re- 

garded us curiously. ‘There was something es- 

pecially inquisitive in their gaze which rendered 
| me uneasy. 
| Yesterday I encountered one of these English- 
men at the ruins of our villa. He was question- 
ing old Saba, wao was hunting among the débris 
for melted silver and other valuables, and at my 
approach he addressed me, asking questions 
| about Spiridion, who, by the way, has escaped 
| from gaol, and is againat large. [ answered the 
| questions, but offered him no hospitality, and he 
| went away to his. lodgings upon the other side 

of the gorge, at a goat-herd’s hut. i 
| Old Saba told me that he was very inquisitive 
| about me personally. It may be mere nervous- 
ness that makes me see in every traveller a spy, 
and in this one in particular a sinister person 
whom I shall do well toavoid, but Icannotafiord 
| to disregard my impressions of evil, and I shall 
be on my guard.” 

‘There were other paragraphs in more cheerful 
strain, indicating a newly-aroused hopefulness ; 
nevertheless the impression made upon Alex by 
the letter was depressing. 

She read it twice, then opened her dosk, found 
and lighted a taper, and burned the missive toa 
thin blue ash. 

Her taper-stand was still in her hand when 
Lady Markham, after a hurried knock upon her 
door, entered the room. 

The cold, ‘suspicious eyes of the baronet’s 
winow marked the agitation of the girl’s face 
and the fate of her letter. 

**I beg your yardon, Miss Strange,” she said. 
“for my unceremonius entrance, but I was. so 
sorry for your loneliness, and just. ran in a 
moment to askif your papa was well, aud if 
your news from home were good news. Why; if 
you haven’t burned your letter! How strange !” 

Alex sat down her taper-stand, the thin, crisp 
ghost of her father’s letter fluttering upon her 
desk. 

« Will you sit down, Lady Markham?” she 
asked, coldly, arising. 

“No—thanks. I only ran in to sympathise 
with you, that was all. Did you say that you 
had good news?” and she looked sharply at 
Alex. 

“My father was quite well when he wrote, 
thank you, madame.” 

“How different people are. Some are go ab- 
| surdly sentimental,” sighed Lady Markhain. “I 
am one of the sentimental ones. I always che- 

rished ny father’s letters sent me at school. Tas- 
sure you I have them still, ticd up with red 
ribbon, and I would as soon burn off my fingers 
as destroy those loved relics of the past. I sup- 
pose I am peculiar, Miss Strange. Young people 
of the present day, it appears, destroy a fathcr’s 
letters as soon as received. It almost seems,” she 
added, with unpleasant significance, “as if'you 
feared to keep the letter!’ and she forced a 
laugh. 
Alex flushed. 
She recognised the fact that the baronet’s 
widow was her enemy, and the knowledge struck 
-a chill to her soul. 
She comprehended the petty envy and jealousy 
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of the woman’s nature, and began to think it 
quite possible that Lady Markham might poison 
Lady Vivian’s mind against her and procure her 
dismissal from the house. 

It was fortunate for her, she thought, that a 
refuge had been offered her at Mount Heron. 

A residence at the castle would further her 
mission, yet the thought of separation from her 
mother brought a keen and terrible pang to 
Alex’s heart. 

The girl had come to Clyffebourne with a 
fecling of anger and repulsion against her father’s 
divorced wife, but nature and instinct had been 
too much for her. 

She had grown to love the beautiful Lady 
Vivian, who was so unconscious of the tie of 
relationship between them, with a love only 
second to that she gave her father. 

She had rejoiced in the instinctive affection 
Lady Vivian had given her. 

To be sent away, to see her mother’s lovely 
face regard her with suspicion, would be very 
bitter and hard to bear. 

Yet if such crosses as this lay in her way 
towards her father’s possible vindication she 
would bear them bravely. 

Lady Markham would have given much to 
read Alex’s thoughts. 

As the girl did not answer her insulting 
speech her thin face .darkened, and her envy of 
and dislike to Alex deepened into a positive 
hatred. 

“Lady Vivian is in her boudoir,” she said. 
“T saw her come out of the library, and I fancy 
that she waited for you some minutes, Miss 
Strange. In your desire to read your letter you 
probably forgot your duties as secretary and 
companion.” 

“J did not forget,” said Alex, gently, com- 
manding her own spirit with a bravery that sur- 
prised her enemy, “ but Lady Vivian kindly ex- 
cused me for half an hour, The time has not 
yet expired.” 

“Then I will leave you to yourself, Miss 
Strange,” declared Lady Markham. “ My visit 
was quite a friendly one. You must call upon 
me when you have leisure.” 

‘The baronet’s widow withdrew with new food 
for meditation. 

She hastened to Lady Vivian’s boudoir, finding 
her ladyship seated before a glowing hearth, 
with a pile of letters in her lap.” 

“ Do I intrude ?” she asked, gaily. 

“Oh, no,” was the polite response. “Be seated, 
Lady Markham.” 

The baronet’s widow seated herself ina low 
easy chair at the corner of the hearth. 

“TI just dropped into Miss Strange’s room, 
Vivian,” she said, carelessly. “I fancied that 
the poor girl might have bad ‘news from home, 
or be made home-sick by her letter. And what 
do you think? She had burned the letter to 
ashes! Did you ever hearanything more singu- 
lar and mysterious ?” 

“It is rather odd!” acknowledged Lady 
Vivian. 

“TI never heard of such a thing in my life !’’ 
declared Lady Markham, with warmth. “Even 
if her father had written her harshly, it is any- 
thing but filial in her to burn his letter. It is 
positively cold-blooded, Vivian. To tell you the 
truth, and I’m sure you ought to know what I 
think, I don’t believe in Miss Strange. And I 
don’t believe in her father, either !” 

“Lady Markham ws 

“Pardon me, Vivian: I am an old woman— 
old enough to be your mother. I was your 
mother’s friend, as you have always been kind 
enough to remember, And, for your déar 
mother’s sake, I must warn you against this girl 
to whom you have taken sucha fancy. She is 
pretty, I grant; beautiful as a Greek statue, to 
quote your own description of her, Vivian ; but 
what is beauty without worth ? She is a serpent 
that will sting you, my dear child !” 

“T cannot hear you speak such words of her, 
Lady Markham;” replied Lady Vivian, indig- 
nantly. ‘ Miss Strange is as pure and good as 
she is beantiful 

“Then why does she burn her father’s letter 
as soon as she receives it? I think it is hecause 
she fears that you will ask to see it——” 











“Jmpossible! Ishould never insult her by 
such a demand. Ask to see her private letters ! 
She could not presume to. think I would do so !” 

“You might ask it and dono wrong. What 
do you really know of this girl, Vivian? What 
do you know of her parentage? There is a 
mystery about her, and her father also, and you 
ought to probe that mystery.” 

“T have nothing to do with Miss Strange’s 
secrets, nor with those of her father,” said Lady 
Vivian, with dignity. “I have sufficient confi- 
dence in Miss Strange to believe that anything 
concerning her which I ought to know she will 
tell me.” 

“You certainly ought to know her antece- 
dents, Vivian. You have taken a girl into your 
house and heart of whom you know literally 
nothing except what she and her former gover- 
ness have chosen to tell you. Of course I know 
that the governess has been vouched for by 
worthy people. Of course I know that you believe 
this girl’s face sufficient proof of her truthful- 
ness ; nevertheless, you may be greatly deceived. 
You know, Vivian, that I can have no object 
except for your good. The girl is deceitful ; she 
has some object in coming here beyond the de- 
sire to earn her own support. Ask herif she 
has not. If she can deny my assertion, and 
deny it truthfully, I will take back all B have 
said against her.” 

“You have take a strong aversion to her.” 

“Very strong, because I see through her arts. 
She cannot blind me. She knew Lord Kings- 
court before she came to Clyffebourne.’ She has 
deceived you there.” 

“Not so. I-am aware that Miss Strange be- 
came acquainted with Lerd Kingscourt in 
Greece. She told me so herself” 

“She did ?” exclaimed Lady Markham, in 
surprise. “Then depend upon it, Vivian, she 
told you to forestall me, since she knew that I 
had discovered her secret. The gitl is even 


equal of her, introduced her to your guests, and 
treated her quite as a young sister: 

“Of course you havea right to gratify your 
own caprice, Vivian, but have you a right to 
foist upon your guests an acquaintance of whose 
family and antecedents you know nothing? 
Your guests are of noble birth: of what birth is 
Miss Strange? Who and what is her father? 
Who was her mother? Where and when did 
her mother die ? Had her parents, who are both 
English, no relatives? I am an old woman, 
Vivian, as I told you before, and I presume upon 
my age and your mother’s long friendship for 
me to speak plainly to you. Can you deny that 
Tam right ?” 

With all her faults of envy and jealousy Lady 
Markham was a woman of sound, practical sense, 
and of many virtues. 

She was a woman of the world, fond of ease 
and luxury, and desirous of having the first 
place, after a husband, in Lady Vivian’s con- 
fidence and esteem; but not even to further her 
own ends would she have told a deliberate false- 
hood. 

Narrow-minded and prejudiced, she believed 
all she alleged against Alex, and her air of ab- 
solute conviction gave weight to her words. 

“I do not deny your worldly wisdom, my dear 
old friend,” said Lady Vivian, with a smile. “I 
do not deny that. your arguments are, many of 
them, well based. ‘here is something mys- 
terious about this young girl, but the explana- 
tion would, doubtless, be found to be very 
simple. 

“T believe in her. I like her. If it did not 
seem absurd upon such short acquaintance I 
should say that I loveher. My heart warmed 
to her from the moment I beheld her. She is 
well-bred, a true lady, refined, sweet, and noble; 
a girl of whom I would be proud if she were my 
daughter. 

“If ny baby Augusta had lived I should 
have lized her to be like Alex Strange. The 
mystery about her is connected with her father, 
I think. What if he be dissipated, or poor? 
The girl is of good birth, Iamsure. Her father 
may be the degenerate scion of a noble house, 
although I hardly think that, for she speaks of 
him with a tender love and reverence that shows 








more artful than I thought. Youhave madé an. 








him werthy of respect. Let Miss Strange keep 
her secrets, Lady Markham. We will accept 
her for what she is !” : 
“ But this is folly, Vivian; pardon me! Isit 
right to introduce to your guests a girl who may 
be, and no doubt is, an adventuress? She can- 
not, or will not, tell you in what county of 
England she was born. Ask her, Vivian.” 


“T shall gain her confidence in due time. 
Meanwhile, let us discontinue this subject, Lady 
Markham,” said Lady Vivian, wearily. “ You 


camnot’shake my faith in Miss Strange; never- 
theless, I thank you for your solicitude in my 
interest.” 

She dismissed the suject with a gentle firm- 
ness that pub a stop to any further discussion. 

“« Yet I cam sce that my words have made an 
impression,” thought Lady Markham, with in- 
ward satisfaetion. “They wiil rankle in Lady 
Vivian’s mind, I am quite sure, until they pro- 
duce the results I have aimed at. The girl’s 
stay in Lady Vivian’s service will be short.” 

Satisfied with her morning’s work, she took 
her leave, as Alex presented herself to enter 
upon her duties as secretary. 

The letters were read and answered, Alex ac- 
quitting hersolf ereditably. Lady Vivian 
seemed a little abstracted. In spite of herself, 
Lady Markham’s words continually recurred to 
her. 

Why was Alex so: reticent in. regard to her 
birth and history? Her faith im the girl re- 
mained unshaken; she could not believe evil of 
one so pure and innocent in seeming, yet it was 
quite plain to her that Alex was not frank with 
her, and that there was some mystery about the 


L 
oe My dear,” she said, abruptly, after a long 
study of the lovely young face with its low, 
broad, pure brow, its heavily-fringed drooping 
eyelids, its exquisite mouth, and its massive 
ripples of tawny hair, “Iam more than ever 
struck by your resemblance to one I knew and 
loved,” and her ladyship sighed. ‘Can it be 
that you are even distantly connected with the 
family to which he belonged? Have you no 
relatives in England ?” 

Alex grew pale. 

“IT have no one in all the world but papa,” 
she answered. “If I have other relatives they 
do not even know of my existence, and I do not 
wish them to know it.” 

“T have no wish to intrude upon your con- 
fidence, Alex,” said Lady Vivian, kindly. “I can 
wait until you give it to me voluntarily.” 

If the remark was intended as a delicate sug- 
gestion to Alex that further confidences on the 
girl’s part would be proper and timely, Alex did 
not act upon it. 

She took upa French volume she had been 
reading the day before, and resumed reading, 
while Lady Vivian laid back in her chair and 
watched her and gaye herself up to thought, 
without hearing a word Alex uttered. 

The words of Lady Markham did “rankle,” 
as the baronet’s widow had intended. Lady 
Vivian speculated in regard to the evident mys- 
tery surrounding Alex, even while she was an- 
noyed with herself for doing so. 

The reading over Alex was. dismissed, and 
Lady Vivian resigned herself into the hands of 
her tiring-woman to be dressed for luncheon. 

During the afternoon Lord Mountheron and 
the young Earl of Kingscourt called at Clyffe- 
bourne. 

Alex was in the drawing-room and exchanged 
a few sentences with her. lover, whom she in- 
formed of her letter from her father. 

The earl was especially interested in the news 
of Spiridion’s escape from gnol, and congratu- 
lated Alex on being safein Kagland. 

The marquis made no allusion in his conversa- 
tion with his hostess to the conditions which the 
Lady Vivian had imposed upox him in considera- 
tion of their betrothal. 

Possibly he expected that his devotion would 
induce her to forego those conditions, for he 
conducted himself towards her with something 
of the manner of an accepted lover. Alex be- 
lieved the pair betrothed, and her heart was 
filled with a bitter pain. 

(To be Continued.) 
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[THE LATE KING OF ITALY.] 


KING VICTOR EMMANUEL. 
———_@—___ 


Tue late Ttalian monarch stands forth promi- 
mently as a Patriot King. “ Ré Galantuomo,” 
King Honest-man, was the curt and significant 
description popularly accepted by his people. 
Under his auspices, with his intelligent: co-opera- 
tion and coneurrence, and largely by his own 
ability and character, the unity of Italy was ac- 
complished. Himself and his ministers—notably 
Cavour—'built up, out of most unpromising 
materials, a constitutional monarchy. On the 
one hand was priestly or Austrian despotism ; 
on the other were the Red Republicans, like 
Mazzini and Garibaldi, who would entirely break 
with past history and past experience, would 
set up impossible paper systems borrowed from 
the worst phases of Revolutionary France, would 
proclaim liberty and the guillotine, would occa- 
sionally (as Mazzini) patronise assassination, 
would aim to abolish religion in general, and 
who, in a word, were destructives and 
fanatics. 

Unhappy France has, during the domination of 
Robespierre and during that Commune founded 
on equality, murder, and petroleum, twice been 
treated to Red Republicanism pure and simple : 
to calm, matter-of-fact thinkers and at pre- 
sent to us in England the spectacle is not edify- 
ing. It is the great and glorious praise, then, 


of Victor Emmanuel, that, while to a large ex- 
tent using the revolutionary sword, he was 
enabled to arrest, restrain, and control revolu- 





tionary excesses, to keep down that nuisance of 
modern politics the Red Republican menace, 
and to exhibit to millions of his subjects that 
noble combination of liberty and order, of 
history and rational progress, on which many of 
us in England, its old home, still pride ourselves 
—a constitutional government and a limited 
monarchy. And it will not be inappropriate, 
nor perhaps uninteresting, if we preface our 
more personal sketch of the king’s career with a 
bird’s-eye view of anterior Italian history. 

Odoacer having dethroned the last Roman 
Emperor (of the West) Romulus Augustulus in 
A. D. 476, assumed the title of King of Italy; 
but in 493 he succumbed to Theodoric the 
Great, King of the Ostrogoths, and for a time 
the entire peninsula was united under Gothic 
dominion. About the middle of the sixth cen- 
tury the generals Belisarius and Narses con- 
quered it for the Eastern Roman Emperor, who 
reigned at Constantinople, Justinian, and it was 
ruled by viceroys called exarchs. In 568 the 
Lombards invaded Italy, obtained a powerful 
kingdom, and, by introducing German feudal in- 
stitutions, accomplished the transition of Italy 
from the ancient forms of political and social 
life to those of the middle ages. Venice, 
founded by fugitives during the barbarian in- 
vasions of the fifth century, the exarchate of 
Ravenna, Rome, and the duchies of Amalfi and 
Gaeta, on the coast of lower Italy, maintained 
their independence, after having for some time 
remained in a nominal vassalage to the Eastern 
or Byzantine Empire—much perhaps as Servia 
in regard to the Porte. 





In the latter half of the eighth century the’ 
Romans, being threatened by the Lombards, con- 
ferred the patriciate of their city upon their 
deliverer, Pepin, King of the Franks, and he and 
his more famous son Charlemagne in turn con- 
ferred it upon the Popes—thereby originating 
the States of the Church and the Temporal 
Power of which we have heard so much, and of 
which probably we have not yet heard the last. 
Charlemagne conquered the Lombard kingdom 
and annexed it to his own Frankish empire. 
On Christmas Day 800 Charlemagne was crowned 
by Pope Leo the Third in St. Peter’s Church at 
Rome, and thus the great medieval “Holy 
Roman Empire ”—which latterly was mostly in 
German or Austrian hands— was established. 
Nominally, the Roman Empire acquired by 
Charlemagne extended till 1806, when it was 
formally abolished, in the person of Francis the 
Second, by Buonaparte. Its design was this: 
pope and emperor (with subordinate states and 
kings on feudal plan) were over the European 
continent co-ordinate — the emperor being 
supreme in temporal and the pope in spiritual 
things. When in 843 theempire of Charlemagne 
was divided among his grandsons, the Italian 
provinces fell to the share of Lothair; but the 
rule was soon upset, and anarchy followed. 
Lothair having been poisoned, Adelaide his 
widow appealed to Otho the First, King of Ger- 
many, who married her, conquered Lombardy, 
and in a subsequent campaign obtained the im- 
perial crown. 

In lower Italy the republics of Naples, Gaeta, 
and Amalfi and the duchy of Beneventum, after 
long wars with the Saracens, returned once more 
under the rule of the Eastern Emperor at Con- 
stantinople, while the greater portion of the 
Peninsula remained in subjection to Germany. 
The Italians hated the Germans, and the Ger- 
man Kings were not sufficiently compliant to 
please the Popes. In lower Italy (1057-1154) 
the Normans, in Apulia and Calabria, under 
Robert Guiscard and his successors, wrested 
provinces from Constantinople, and established 
their sway. One of the German rulers over 
Italy, Henry the Third, was compelled to humble 
himself before Gregory the Seventh at Canossa. 
Gradually the Lombard kingdom was resolved 
into prosperous municipalities — oligarchic 
commonwealths—and Milan, Venice, Pisa, and 
Genoa became centres of the famous Lombard 
league, which, allied with the Popes, success- 
fully opposed the exertions of the German 
kings and elective emperors to erect Italy into 
a hereditary kingdom for a German dynasty. 
The national or Italian party wascalled Guelphs, 
that of the emperors Ghibellines. After a long 
struggle the Emperor Frederick I. was compelled 
to recognise the autonomy of the cities belong- 
ing to the league; he obtained however the 
kingdom of the Two Sicilies by the marriage of 
his son with the daughter of the last Norman 


king. 

In 1254 the German dynasty was completely 
overthrown in upper Italy, while the kingdom of 
the Two Sicilies was taken from them by Charles 
of Anjou. During the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries the Free Cities—as. Venice, Genoa, 
Florence—were rent by dissensions between the 
aristocratic and popular parties: the victorious 
popular party succumbed ultimately to petty 
tyrants. Thus, Pisa fell under the rule of 
Faggiola, 1314, Padua under the Carrara dynasty 
1318, Mantua under the Gonzagas 1328, Ales- 
sandria and Cremona under the Viscontis (1328), 
Ferrara under the house of Este. The Polenta 
family ruled in Ravenna, the Scala family in 
Verona, the Pepoli family in Bologna. Genoa 
elected its first Doge in 1339. At Rome the de- 
mocratic party under Rienziin 1347 was success- 
ful fora time. Besidesall the miseries engendered 
by these internal dissensions, armies of robbers, 
consisting of discharged soldiers, plundered the 
country, the population was decimated by 
famine, and a most terrible plague actually 
mowed down two-thirds of the inhabitants of 
the peninsula. But during these inflictions 
literature and the fine arts flourished wonder- 
fully ; curiously, it was in this dark period that 
Boccaccio gave us his immortal story book, the 
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Decameron. In lower Italy the people massa- 
cred the French (the Sicilian Vespers, 1282), 
put Charles of Anjou consolidated his dynasty 
in Naples. Toward the latter end of the four- 
teenth century and during the fifteenth, five 
states were predominant: Naples, the Papal 
States, Florence, Milan, and Venice. In Flor- 
ence the famous Medici family rose to supreme 

er; at Milan the Viscontis and afterwards 
the Sforzas extended their sway over Lombardy. 
Venice, under a strong oligarchical government 
—the very antipodes of a red republic in our 
modern sense—conquered Padua, Verona, Vi- 
cenza, part of Dalmatia, and established colonies 
in the Greek archipelago and on the shores of 
the Black Sea. Early in the sixteenth century 
Italy became the theatre of wars between the rival 
French and Austrian houses. Charles VIII. of 
France attempted to conquer Naples. French 
ambition was finally crushed in the defeat at 
Pavia in 1525. From that time for over a hun- 
dred and fifty years Italy enjoyed comparative 
peace, in which time its system was fairly con- 
solidated. In Florence the Medici held heredi- 
tary power; the principality of Montferrat fell 
to the Gonzagas, Dukes of Mantua; Parma and 
Piacenza to the Farnese family, descendants of 
Pope Paul III.; Milan and Naples were secured 
to Spain by the Emperor Charles the Fifth; in 
the extreme north-west the ancestors of Victor 
Emmanuel, the ducal house of Savoy, obtained 
Piedmont. 

Venice, whose supremacy had declined after 
the discovery of the passage round the Cape of 
Good Hope, lost Crete in 1669, but reconquered 
the Morea, which it had formerly held. More 
troubles and changes were caused by the French 
wars of Louis the Fourteenth. Savoy and Pied- 
mont were repeatedly occupied by the French. 
In 1706-7 Austria conquered Milan, Mantua, and 
Montferrat ; by the peace of Utrecht in 1713 
Austria obtained Sardinia and Naples, but in 
1720 exchanged Sardinia for Sicily, which had 
been given to Piedmont—hence Victor Em- 
manuel’s-ancestors acquired Sardinia. Parma 
and Picacenza fell to a Spanish prince, and in 
1738 passed to Austria. In Tuscany the Medici 
family became extinct in 1737 and passed to 
Francis of Lorraine, husband of Maria:Theresa. 
About the middle of the eighteenth century a 
large portion of Italy was subject to the great 
houses of Lorraine, Bourbon, and Savoy. The 
republics of Genoa and Venice were sunk into 
atter insignificance. Political and social life 
seemed apathetic or gone down to the great 
European tempest of the French Revolution. 
In 1792 a French army invaded Savoy, which 
was annexed to France in 1796. In 1797 Buona- 
parte—who had destroyed the Venetian republic 
—surrendered it to Austria, and erected Milan, 
Mantua, part of Parma, and Modena into the 
“Cisalpine Republic.” Genoa was called the 
Ligurian Republic. The Papal States became 
the Roman Republic. Naples, on the expulsion 
of Ferdinand the Fourth, who had sided with 
Austria, was similarly treated. Austrians and 
Russians reconquered Upper Italy and the 
British (as Sir John Stuart at Maida) Russians, 
and Turks lower Italy; but 1800 Buonaparte 
restored the French supremacy. In 1802 the 
Cisalpine’ became (under Buonaparte) the 
Italian Repubic, and in 1805 it was given to his 
stepson, Eugéne Beauharnois; Venice, Istria, 
and Dalmatia were added to it. Subsequently 
the Ligurian Republic, Parma, and Piacenza 
were actually annexed to France, while Naples 
was made a convenient kingdom, first for 
Joseph Buonaparte, and afterwards in 1808 for 
Murat. In 1808 the Papal States and Tuscany 
were added to France. Napoleon’s supremacy 
continued till his Russian campaign in 1812. 
Murat, who had turned against his benefactor, 
was however expelled, and on attempting to re- 
capture Naples was in 1815 shot by a court- 
martial. 

By the Congress of Vienna the King of 
Sardinia was reinstated in his former posses- 
sions with the addition of Genoa ; Lombardy and 
Venice were given to Austria; Modena went to 
the dynasty of Este ; Tuscany to that of Haps- 
burg Lorraine; Parma to Marie Louise; Lucca 
to a Bourbon princess; the Papal States and 





the Two Sicilies were restored to their former 
rulers; the republic of San Marino and the petty 
principality of Monaco continued undisturbed 
in all the great charges; and Malta remained 
in the hands of England. The wishes of the 
advocates of national unity and constitutional 
liberty were thus for a season baffled. In 1820 
and 1821 revolutionary outbreaks occurred in 
Naples and Sardinia, in 1831 risings in Parma, 
Modena, and the Papal States, but they were 
suppressed by Austria. Austria for many years 
remained absolute master of the situation. The 
French Revolution of 1848 was the signal for a 
rising in upper Italy. The present Pope has 
inaugurated various reforms at Rome of a liberal 
character. The father of the late King of Italy 
—Charles Albert, King of Sardinia—took the 
lead of the Italian patridts, but in 1848 and 
again in 1849 was beaten by the Austrians under 
Radetzky. The duchies and the states of the 
Church—the Pope had fled and a Republic was 
set np in Rome—were re-established and, after 
the fatal battle of Novara, the King of Sardinia 
abdicated the Crown in favour of his son—Victor 
Emmanuel. 

Victor Emmanuel was born March 14, 1820, 
being the eldest son of King Charles Albert of 
Sardinia and the Archduchess Therese of Austria. 
He succeeded to the throne of Sardinia, on the 
abdication of his father, March 23, 1849 ; pro- 
claimed King of Italy, by vote of the Italian 
Parliament, March 17, 1861. He married in 
April 1842 the Archduchess Adelaide of Austria ; 
became a widower, Jan. 20, 1855; married a 
second time in “‘ morganatic” union, September, 
1872, to- Rose Vercellana, created Countess de 
Millefiori. His children are: Princess Clotilde, 
married in 1859 to Prince Napoleon ; Umberto, 
the Prince of Piedmont, and present King of 
Italy, born 1844; Prince Amadeo, Duke of 
Aosta, elected King of Spain in 1870, and 
abdicated 1873 ; Vittorio, born 1870, and Ludo- 
vico 1873; Princess Pia born 1847 and married 
in 1862 to the King of Portugal. The origin of 
the house of Savoy is not historically estab- 
lished; but genealogists trace it to a German 
Count Berthold, whose descendants in the 
twelfth century were counts of the Empire, and 
whose family so far back as 1383 possessed the 
territory of Nice. In 1416 the Counts of Savo: 
adopted the title of duke, and in 1418 obtained 
the principality of Piedmont; in 1713 they ob- 
tained the kingdom of Sicily, which in 1720 
they exchanged for Sardinia. So much in brief 
for the king’s personal belongings. 

Politically he succeeded to a heritage of 
disaster. It was an axiom with his great 
minister Cavour that if Sardinia was to lead she 
must appear as the champion of constitutional 
progress. Domestic reforms occupied his atten- 
tion. Commercial treaties on free trade 
principles were negotiated with England, France, 
and Belgium. Foreigncommerce wasencouraged. 
The Sardinian navy was reconstituted and the 
administration of the army carefully inves- 
tigated. 

While Victor Emmanuel fostered liberal in- 
stitutions, severe reactionary measures occurred 
in Modena and the Papal States, and the 
Austrian Government in Lombardy and Venice 
sought to reconcile the people by material 
benefits, such as the construction of railroads, 
the improvement of the port of Venice, and re- 
forms in the tariff and in the postal system. In 
1853 an unsuccessful insurrection broke out at 
Milan. In 1855 the King of Italy and his 
minister, much against the wish of the Liberals, 
joined the Anglo-French alliance against Russia, 
sending the Italian contingent under General 
Della Marmora to the Crimea; and this wise 
proceeding tended especially to vindicate a name 
and a place for Sardinia in the councils of 
Europe. In the battle of Tchernaya the Italians 
covered themselves with glory. 

At the Congress of Paris, on the conclusion of 
the war, Cavour was able to lay the state of Italy 
before the plenipotentiaries, to urge her need of 
freer rule, and to show the evils of Austrian 
domination. In 1859 came the War for an Idea 
—in which the people of Italy were directed to 
look to Napoleon for aid.. The Duke of Modena, 
the Duchess of Parma, and the Grand Duke of 


Tuscany fled abruptly from their States. The 
Austrians were defeated at Magenta, then at 
Solferino, but, regarding the threatening atti- 
tude of Prussia, the French Emperor concluded 
a truce, which was immediately followed by a 
meeting of the two Emperors and the peace of 
Villafranca. Italy was only partially freed: 
Lombardy, exclusive of Mantua and Peschiera, 
was ceded to Sardinia, and it was proposed to 
restore the dukes ; but all the plans were modi- 
fied by Garibaldi’s invasion of Sicily in 1860. 
The victories gained by Garibaldi, the flight of 
Francis the Second of Naples to Gacta, and the 
surrender of that stronghold in February, 1861, 
removed the last formidable obstacles to unity. 
On February 18, 1861, the first Italian parlia- 
ment assembled at Turin, and on the twenty- 
sixth Victor Emmanuel was decreed King of Italy. 
Savoy and Nice were ceded to France: a disa- 
greeable political necessity, which, perhaps, 
waits for revision. 

In June 1861 Cavour died, and was succeeded 
by Ricasoli. In 1862 Garibaldi landed in Cala- 
bria; but was taken prisoner by the govern- 
ment troopsat Aspromonte. In 1864a treaty 
was concluded with France arranging for the 
evacuation of Rome and providing for the 
transfer of the seat of government from 
Turin to Florence. In 1866 Italy joined 
Prussia against Austria: the Italians 
however generally suffered in the war — 
at Custozza and with Garibaldi in the Tyrol. 
By the peace, however, Austria ceded Venetia 
to Italy : and another stone was added to the 
edifice. In November 1867 the Garibaldian at- 
tempt on Rome was defeated at Mentana. At 
the beginning of the Franco-German war the 
French Emperor withdrew wholly from Italy: 
on Sept. 20, 1870, after a brief resistance, the 
Italian troops entered Rome, in December the 
Italian Parliament declared Rome the capital of 
Italy—and on July 2, 1871, Victor Emmanuel 
made his solemn entry into Rome, and took up 
his residence at the Quirinal. 

The Pope, deprived of his sovereignty, 
was to remain in possession of the Vati- 
can with its dependencies and of the 
Lateran and Castle Gandolfo. On Nov. 27, 
1871, the first Italian parliament was held in 


Y| Rome. Recent years have been comparatively 


uneventful.. But what events have crowded 
into the life of this one man; the work of cen- 
turies has been accomplished! It must be 
admitted that his occupation of Rome was 
against the letter of treaty faith; but if ever 
treaty were violated well, perhaps this was the 
occasion. It would be most dangerous to 
approve violations of treaties; better not to 
make them, or, as Stuart Mill once advocated, 
to make and honestly maintain th2m, but for a 
stated period only. Otherwise, as we certainly 
see, treaties, however solemnly guarded, are 
kept precisely while convenient, or tillan oppor- 
tunity arrives for breaking them with im- 
punity. 

The King of Italy. who had been suffering 
from pleurisy, occasioned by a violent fever, ex- 
pired Jan. 9th. His deeds and his fame are 
well and worthily before us; but, as a ruler, he 
will long be admired as being the first King of 
United Italy, and as being in no mean sense the 
Father of his People. 








NINE REASONS AGAINST THE BANQUET 
OF THE NINTH. 
(By one who has to weigh his words.) 





Firstiy.—I am past the age at which a stuffy 
and stifling public banquet can be viewed inthe 
light of an agreeable recreation. 

SrconpLy.—On such occasions one has to hear 
as well as make speeches. 

Tuirpiy.—I can’t get on my legs without in- 
dulging in a little of that epigrammatic point 
for — it pleases me to be famous—and points 
prick. 

Fourtuty.—I rather think that, as things go, 
“least said, soonest mended” is the appropriate 
ancestral wisdom. 
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Fiernty.—I am not quite so sure how many | 
campaiens the country is prepared for—if any. | 

Sixruny.—I have no wish, at the present | 
moment, to add to the obvious embarrassments 
of His August Majesty the Emperor of All the 
Russias. 

SEvENTHLY.—Why set the “Spectator” and | 
its sycophants barking at my heels till ‘the end 
of the Recess, to say nothing of the laudation 


of my effusive friends of the “ ). T.”’? 


ExcuTuny.—lIf talking is to be done, Derby | 
will be there ; and what is language given him 
for, but to conceal my thoughts ? | 

| 


Nixtury.—A quiet day at Hughenden is 
worth a great many Guildhall dinners. 
And yet I shall have to go—I know TI shall— 
and to talk too!— 
For this amongst the rest was I upraised, 


oe 


FLOWER POTS. 


Save the tin fruit cans, and convert them 
into tasteful flower pots in the following 
manuer: 

With a can opener cut off any rough or pro- 
jecting portions of the cover, leaving a narrow 
rim to project inward. With a pair of plievs, 
or a small hammer, bend this rim down. This 
gives firmness to the top of the can. Punch 
three or four small holes through the bottom of 
the can, then paint it with varnish made of gum 
shellac dissolved in alcohol, and coloured with 
lamp black and a little yellow ochre to give a 
dark |:vown colour. 

The cans may he ornamented by pasting on 
them !ittle medallion flowers or pictures. They 
are handsomer than the ordinary flower pots, 
require less watering, and keep the plants free 
from all insects, owing to the presence of iron 
rust in the can. One of the prettiest arrange- 
ments for plants we have seen, was a window 
with two narrow shelves placed one above the 
other, on which were these home-made flower 
pots, containing heliotropes, geraniums, pinks, 
begonias, petunias, fuchsias, and other plants, 
all xs thrifty as ifin a greenhouse. They should 
be showered once a fortnight with lukewarm 
water, using a whisp broom for the purpose, and 
watered sparingly every second day. 

On very cold nights newspapers may be placed 
between the window and the plants, to protect 
them from frost. 





THE CANAL BOATS ACT. 


Tis Act came into operation on the 1st of 
January, but will not be enforced before January 
1879. All canal boats, barges, or flats must 
then be registered, marked, and numbered in a 
prominent place by their owners, stating which 
wong the boat is registered as belonging to, be- 

ore they can be used as dwellings. Certificates 
of revistration will be obtainable of the officer of 
registration, for which a small fee will be 
charged. Provision will have to be made by the 
owncr for proper ventilation and the separation 
of the sexes, and the boats will have frequently 
to be thoroughly cleaned, painted, and rendered 
habitable. Children living in a canal boat, 
barge, or flat are to be subject to the compul- 
sory clauses of the Education Act which are in 
force ut the place at which the boat is registered 
as belonging to, and will be treated in every 
respect as children of other working classes are. 
The Act does not extend to Ireland or Scotland. 


TEARLE 


Onr of the most curious facts connected with 
maciness is the utter absence of tears amidst the 
insane, observes the “ British Medical Journal.” 
Whatever the form of madness, tears are con- 
spicuous by their absence, as much in the de- 
pression of melancholia, or the excitement of 
mania, as in the utter apathy of dementia. If 
a patient ina lunatic asylum be discovered in 
tears, it will be found that it is either a patient 
commencing to recover, or an emotional out- 





break in an epileptic who is scarcely truly 
insane ; while actually insane patients appear 
to have lost the power of weeping; it is only 
returning reason which can once more unloose 
the fountains of their tears. Even when a 
lunatic is telling one in fervid language how she 
has been deprived of her children, or: the out- 
rages that have been perpetrated on herself, her 
eve is never even nioist. The ready gush of 
tears which accompanies the plaint of the sane 
woman contrasts with the dry-eyed appeal of 
the lunatic. 

It would, indeed, seem that tears give relief 
to feelings which when pent-up lead to madness. 
It is-one of the privileges of reason to be abieto 
weep. Amidst all the misery of the insane, 
they can find no relief in tears. 


FACETI#. 


ELIGIBLE CHRISTMAS GUESTS. 


Tue acute individual who can hear the table 
** groan.” 

The magistrate who does ample justice to the 
viands before him.” 

The forester who always has his “wines from 
the wood.” 

The nervous bachelor who will not “ propose” 
— if it’s only a toast. 

The sea captain whose vessel has a mistletoe 
bow. 

The depressed perzon who suffers from melane- 
holly. 

The host remarkable for minee-piety. 

The horticultural bookseller who gets up a 
show of “annuals” every December. 

The “ crack shot” who distinguishes himself 


“ ” 
| at “ wo-bang. 


The eecentrie naturalist who believes in the 
existence of snap-dragons. 

The geometrician who recommends a round 
dance after a “square” meal.—Funny Folks. 

PROVERBS CONCERNING NOSES. 

We. have no fewer than fourteen proverbs 
relating to this important feature of the human 
face divine. 

They are as follows: 

1. Follow your nose. 

2. He cannot see beyond his nose. 

8. An inch is a good deal on a man’s nose. 

4. He would bite his own nese off to spite his 


. He has a nose of noses. 
. As plain as the nose on your face. 
. To hold one’s nose to the grindstone. 
. To lead one by the noze. 
. To put one’s nose out of joint. 
To pay through the nase. 
To have a gool nose for a poor man’s 
. To thrust one’s nose into other people’s 
business. 
13. A nose that can smell a rat. 
14. Every man’s nose will not make a shoeing 
horn, 
RABBIT 17! 


Mr. Rasstrs has heen chosen by the South- 
wark Liberal “Two Hundred” as one of their 
candidates for that borough. The Two Hun- 
dred seem to have a notion of the “fitness ef 
things,” for who can understand more about 
burrows than rabbits ? —Fun. 

Srong-“ currers.”—Masons on strike. 

—Funny Folks. 


A Reat Caraciysu.—When it rains cats and 
—Fuanny Folks. 


a IGS. 


MODERN CONVERSATION, 

Youne Green: “ Hot, isn’t it?” 

Youne Lavy (tired of the subject): ‘* 50 you 
said just now.” 

Y. G. (nervously): “ Yes, but don’t you think 
it has got hotter?” 
(Young Lady gives Young Green up as a bad 

job.) —dJudy. 

“S0 VERY YOUNG.” 


« Armosr all great generals have been young 
men.” Of course they have—once. Several 


got over itin eourse of time; others sank and 
died ‘under the infliction. —Fun, 
THE HISTORY OF A LIFE. 
In five sittings. 
(Dedicated to the author of “Lothair.””) 
A LAWwYzER’s stool. 
Au author's library lounge. 
A parliamentary seat. 
A treasury bench, 
A triumphal arch—of Windsor chairs. 
—Punch.. 


MEMS. OF MY NEW YEAR'S RESOLUTIONS. 


Mem. To take more exercise, and not smoke 
so much. 

Mem. Not to dog’s-ear my new books, nor wear 
my new boots down at heel. 

Mem. To get up every morning dirce!1; I am 
ealled. 

Mem. Never, under any provocation, to allow 
myself“ forty winks” after dinner. 

Mex. Not to be sulky with my wife when she 
has lured me into shopping with her. 

Mem. Nor to grumble-when she drags me ont 
| at night to a four-mile off “At Home.” 

Mem. To jom no more new Clubs, and to spend 
less time and tmoney at my old ones. 

Mem.’ To give up playing cards—at least for 
more than ‘penny points. 

Mem. Not to forget to recollect that we really 





must invite my dear mamma-in-law to come and 
| stay a month with us. 

Mem. Not to waste my precious time so much 
| in reading trashy newspapers and trumpary 

#rench novels. 

Mrm. To cultivatea deeper sense of conscicen- 
tiousness in regard to the return of borrowed 
| hooks and silk umbrellas. —Punch. 

Wary is green like the Archbishopric of Can- 
terbury ?—Because it is the greatest die o’ sexs 
(diocese. Hem.!) 

Why is a weighty legging like a sailor ?— 
Beeause it is an heayy gaiter! (a navigator. 
Hem ) . 

Iv was.ata proyingial concert, about a month 
ago, when they announced “I cannot sing the 
old, old songs !” a ‘little boy at the hack of the 
hall said, “ ‘Then sing usa new ’un !’—Punch. 

MANY A TRUE WORD SPOKEN IN JEST. 


Tr is reported that when the Czar met the hero 
of Plevna and congratulated him on his brav«ry, 
the intrepid Osman replied, “Sire, I fight for 
fatherland.” “True,” said the Czar, “and T 
also fight for farther-land.” —Judy. 


NEW YEAR'S LEAVES. 
(That might be “tuyned over” with advant- 
tage.) 

Ow and after the first— 

Lord Beaconsfield might abandon the oraeular 
diplology of Delphi for plainer English. 

Mr. Bright might look rather less to the points 
of his oratory, and rather more to the accuracy 
of his data. 

Mr. Gladstone might leave the themes proper 
for the stump to the mountebank who is in p!sce 
on it, and preserve unimpaired the hard-won 
dignity of a great name. 

Lord Derby might manage to see less then 
seven distinct sides toevery question, and, when 
oceasion requires, might even bring his great 
mind to a definite statement in black and white. 

Mr. Lowe might relinquish: his taste for 
political calisthenics, and try six months as a 
farm labourer without the franchise. 

The Emperor of Russia might give up a mili- 
tary parade or two at St. Petersburg, and try an 
experiment in “ Civilisation without Gun- 
powder.” 

Mr. Mackonochie might deny himself a little 
bit of trimming, a vestment, » mop and a mow, 
and a flower-pot or two, and inculcate by kis 
practice some of the obedience and respect:to 
authority which he preaches. 

Marshal MacMahon ‘might avoid being thrust 
by his advisers into contemptible situations, 
aecept accomplished facts, and’ brush up his best 


| cocked-hat for the opening of the coming Exhi- 


bition. 
The British mason might gather from expe- 
rience that his employers were not created 
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solely for his convenience, and, the next time he | toa separate surplus fund of £10,000, its total 
has a chance of a job, not be fool enough to hand | funds being ‘upwards of £1,750,000 sterling. 
it over toa set of foreigners, because he is too | The business. isa growing one,.the amount due 
dense to understand a simple sum in Rule-of- | to depositors now being about £800,000 more 
Three. ; than in 1866. As compared with last year 

The Turkish Government might give up a! 2,472 more accounts were opened and 2,261 
hopeless contest with the “logic of events,” and | more were closed, while £43,471 more was re- 
set about the more rational business of paying } ceived and £23,452 paid away, and 27,027 more 
up arrears to the holders of its Foreign Debt, | transactions were made. The amount due to 
together with a handsome benus. depositors increased by £142,914 in the year. 

The patriotic Alarmist might fall asleep with- | Branches. have been opened at the north and 
out thinking out a Government plan for the | east ends of the town, and these have been 
defence of the Isle-of Dogs, and define “British | much appreciated. 


Interests”? without either referring to Pitt, | 
quoting Palmerstoff, or using: a. rhyming diction- 
ary, and 

The man who takes a common sense view of 
it might pay a little less attention to the scares 
of the hour, and quietly wait the opening of 
Parliament. —Punch. 

HOW TO BOIL A POTATO. 


First procure your potato. Then wash him | 
all over carefully, and well. Then set him up | 
to dry. Then serape him tenderly with a sharp 
knife, but be careful not to break his skin. ‘Then 
get a nice large saucepan. Then make up.a nice | 
large fire. Then fill that saucepan half full of | 
tepid water. Then put that sancepan on that 
fire. Then drop that potato gently into that 
saucepan. Then cover him up carefully. And 
then—hoilhim. 

P.S.—You won’t easily beat the above. 

—dJudy. 
BEARING GOOD FRUIT. 


Mrs. Lararp made the Sultana the other day 
a present of a shawl, which had been handed to 
her for the purpose by the Baroness Burdett- 
Coutts. This is very like sending coals to New- 
castle, as if a Sultana has anything in profusion 
itis shawls. But as our own Franco-Hibernian 
says, you may give anything to a Sultana, and 
there is hound to be good raison for it.—Fun. 


Wuar is the difference between a person 
moving sacks of flour in a barrow and an old- 
fashioned adhesive ?—One is wheeling sacks.and 
the other sealing wax. —Judy. 
SOME OTHER THINGS THAT MAY BE EXPECTED 

THIS YEAR. 


Tuenr will be seven seasons—spring, summer, 
autumn, winter, the. London, and two opera 
seasons. 

War will not be eoneluded, and there will be 
engagements all over the world. 

The price of oysters will not improve, neither 
will the natives of South Africa. 

Chineze masons may probably be employed on 
the new Law Courts. 

The Pure Water Supply will be very limited. 

Another improved Cab Company will be talked 
alout. 

The dog days will be none the shorter, in spite 
of the unnecessary slaughter which has lately 
taken place. 

There will be no further measure taken of 
Scotland-yard. 

Fashions and ladies’ minds will change as | 
before. 

But “Judy” will remain the best, the only, the 
most gorgeous, the most popular, the ever 
versatile, the most mirth-provoking, and. side- 
splitting of comic papers. —Judy. 





STATISTICS. 





A Successrut Savines- Banx.— The sixty- 
second annual report of the Liverpool Savings 
Bank which has just been issued shows that at 





ron 


the close of the financial year £1,735,753 was 
due to 60,072 depositors. During the year 13,212 
new accounts were opened, 3,896 old accounts 
re-opened, and 12,511 accounts closed. The de- 
posits, including transfers from other savings 
banks, were £677,235, and £47,403 was added 
to depositors’ accounts for interest. The with- 
drawals and transfers amounted to £581,719. 
The bank possesses a surplus of £5,333 over 





the amounts due to depositors, and in addition 





LEND A HELPING HAND, MY 
BROTHER, 





Lenn a helping hand, brother. 
Sister, cheer the saddened one. 
Earth is full of sorrow’s children, 
God has plenty to be done. 
He has placed thee here for something, 
Some great p 3e to be wrought; 
See thou dost not lose thy crowning 
When rewards cannot be bought. 


Kind acts hurt thee very little, 

Kind words cost thee even less; 
Cups of water gladly given. 

God will surely mark and bless. 
Earth is strewn with rough, dark 

. places, 

Pitfalls for the young and wild; 
Strive to fescue them from danger, 

Guide them as a wayward child. 


Treading daily life’s stern pathway, 
fome discouraged ones we meet, 
Seeking work to keep off famine, 
Up and down the crowded street. 
Do not spurn these weary plodders, 
Turn not from them in disdain ; 
Lend a helping hand, good brother, 
And their thanks most gladly claim. 


Sick ones, too, we find around us, 
Fever stricken, hollow-eyed ; 
Sister, woman’s hand can comfort, 
Let thy place be by their side. 
Then when death has snatched come 
neighhour 
Leaving vacancy and grief, 
To the mourners prove a solace, 
To the stricken a relief. 


Aged ones need arms to bear them ; 
Blind ones need kind hands to 
guide ; 
Lame.and palsied seek assistance ; 
Work is ever at our side. 
Then, lend helping hands, good people, 
Never shirk work God has given ; 
Weary not, keep on well doing ; 
Thy reward shall be in Heaven. E. J. 





GEMS. 


_— 


Ir usually falls ont that those whoseek others’ 
destruction find their own. 
Vastx of wealth is sometimes retrieved ; waste 

of health, seldom ; waste of time, never. 
A rausk friend is like a shadow ona dial, it ap- 
pears in clear weather, but vanishes as soon as 
it is cloudy. 
Money in your purse will credit you; wisdom 
in your head adorn you; but both in your ne- 
cessity will serve you. 
Tue vanity of a human life is like a river, 
constantly passing away, and yet constantly 
coming on. 
Bz in peace with many, nevertheless have but 
one counsellor of a thousand. 
ConsiDER how much more you often suffer 
from your anger aid grief, than from those very 
things for which you are angry and grieved. 
Over notions of life are much the same as they 
are about travelling—there is a good deal of 
amusement.on the road, but, after all, one wants 


HOUSEHOLD. TREASURES. 





Cotps In THE Heav.— Now that this com- 
plaint is so very prevalent it would not be un- 
wise to give a few remedies prescribed for it by 
eminent physicians. Take a wide-mouthed 
stoppered bottle ; fill it with wool or asbestos 
saturated with a mixture of pure carbolic acid 
five parts, rectified spirits of wine five parts, 
strong solution.of ammonia six parts, water ten 
arts, and use as smelling salts. Dr. Farrer, of 
King’s Collece Hospital, London, recommends 
the following :— Trisnitrate of bismuth six 
drachins, aéaéia powder two drachins, hydro- 
chlorate of morphia two grains. The mixture is 
used as snuff. 

Saco Jenruy.—A teacupful of sago, boiled in 
three pints and a half of water till ready. When 
cold add half a pint of raspberry syrup. Peur 
it into a.shape which has been rinsed with cold 
water, and let it stand until it is sufficiently set 
to turn out well. When dished pour a little 
cream round it. : 

Beer a-tA Mopz.—A round of beef is the 
best for this‘purpose. “With a sharp knife, cut 


| incisions in the meat about an inch apart, and 


within one inch of the opposite side. Season it 
with pepper and salt, according to the size of 
the piece of meat. Make a dressing of butter, 
onion, and bread-crumbs, in the proportion of a 
pint of crumbs, one smal! cnion, finely chopped, 
and an ounce of butter, with pepper and salt to 
the taste. Fill the incision with the dressing, 
put the meat in a pot, with about a pint of 
water, and cover it tightly. Let it simmer for 
about six or eight hours. Some stick in a few 
cloves, and those who are fond of spice add all- 
spice. When the meat is done, dish it up, and 
thicken the gravy with a little flour, This is 
excellent when cold. 

Vea Curtets.—An excellent way to dress. 
—Remove every bit of skin, sinew, or vein, 
from the veal, and chop it very finely, with salt, 
pepper, and a very little parsley. The mince 
should now be made into the shape of cutlets; 
and if you have the proper bones, the effect will 
be so much the better. The eutlets must now 
be egged and bread-crumbed twice, fried in 
boiling butter, and served with sorrel, spinach, 
green peas, asparagus, or tomatoes. For the 
egg and bread-crumbing: process, the Germans 
much prefer pounded biscuit to bread-crumbs. 
Itis cortaiuly preferable for this dish, as it 
“binds ” the cutiets better. 








MISCELLANLOUDS. 





Sir Srarrorp Norrucorsn rocontly presided 
at the celebration of the 213th anniversary of 
the Scottish Corporation. 

Poisoning BY HARRINGS.—-T wo young givls in 
Paris suffered from blepharitis, and one of them 
also from an inflammation cf the left auricle. 
All the usual remedies proved ineilicacious, but 
both patients quickly recoveved after their copper 
earrings were discarded. 

Ir is expected.that Indian titles will be con- 
ferred on the Queen’s d ters in a, subordinate 
degree to that of Empress, and trat the new 
titles and dignities-wiill be officially announced 
in a few days. 

Murpersrs, burglars, pickp 7 
and the tribe of roughs generall; 
to learn that 1,500 additional policemen are to 
be added to the metropoiitan forces. This in- 
crease will give usa total of 12,000 men whose 
duty is supposed to be to see that crimes are not 
committed, and te take up those who commit 
crimes, within the metrovolitan area. 

Tur Barirish Association.—it is probable 
that Sheffield will he chocen for the meeting of 


the British Association in 1879. Nottingham 
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cebs, swindlers; 
vill be sorry 








was to have been the place of mecting, but a 
difficulty has arisen respecting the mecting there, 
and Sheffield has been «wnofficially written to. 
The matter is being warmly taken up by some 
of the principal townsmen, and there can ‘be no 





to be at rest. 


doubt with a successful result. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





* Marrrramtrtas.—Judson’s Dyes are so cheap and so 
siwple in their application that their popularity is thus 
readily accounted for. As far as we aes been able to 
discover everyone who has used them has had good 
reason to be perfectly satisfied with the results, eat heti- 
cally and economically. 

C. O.—Writing very crabbed. 

A. 8.—We cannot reply to our correspondent’s queries 
through the post. 

“To a Bripg” (rhymes, with no signature) utterly 
ainsuitable. 

M. E. B.—Under the cirenmstances the authorities 
would a not inflict upon you any greater punish- 
ment than a possible reprimand should it be discovered 
that you had denied having previously been in the army. 
Having been bought out on the first occasion, your re- 
enlistment was not an offence, nor need you have wished 
to attempt concealment in the matter. With regard to 
‘tthe quantity of clothing to which a recruit would be 
entitled if not sworn in until October 1 as compared with 
that which would have been given him on September 27 
ave think you might get information from your comrades 
or those in command more reliable than we can furnish. 
If your heart is affected you had better consult one of 
the medical men attached to your branch of the service. 

Acr Hone.—Mix move frequently with society, bash- 
fulness will then gradually disappear, but you need not 
altogether be ashamed of blushing—it is a sign of fine 
Sensibility, which only foolish people laugh at. If you 
send, and we receive, your photograph we will of course 
give our opinion upon it. 

C. D.—There was an egg-hatching machine exhibited in 
Zondon called the Eccaleobion. The mean temperature 
required for incubation is 100 deg. Fahrenheit—the 
variation may range from 95 to 105 deg. 

H. N.—We cannot insert your advertisement about 
Mesmerism. 

CLARIBEL.—Your lover's conduct was certainly strange, 
but perhaps a satisfactory explanation would have been 
ae had you desired it before returning letters, 

Cc. 


E. W.—We regret being unable to supply our corre- 
spondents with ‘sheets of costumes for masquerade 
ball."" Apply to the editor of one of the periodicals 
which furnish their readers with such illustracions. 

PEARL'S story is far from being equal to the standard 
for publication, and we are thus sorry to dismiss our 
correspondent’s interesting appeal. 

. W. B.—Place a sheet of tinfoil on a table or other 
flevel surface, and with a haresfoot rub mercury over it till 
‘the two metals amalgamate. Then lay down the sheet of 
glass with weights on it. Two ounces of mercury will 
suffice for three square feet of glass. 

A. H.—For Light Cavalry 5 ft. 6in. minimum height, 
least chest measurement 33 in. 

Potty Rosz.—The treatment for neuralgia must be 
regulated by the supposed cause as far as can be ascer- 
‘tained. Asa general rule the nervous system should be 
‘braced by tonics, Bathing the head and nape of the neck 
copiously with cold water and rubbing well afterwards 
with a towel has often proved effectual. More compli- 
cated remedies however should not be employed except 
under the guidance of a medical man. 

JeEssir.— How to ice cakes: Whip the white of five 
eggs to a froth; add a pound of double refined sugar 
sifted and three spoonfuls of orange-flower water; beat 
it up thoroughly and when the cake is taken out ice it 
with a wooden spatula. Leave it in the mouth of the 
oven to harden, and do not allow it to contract the least 
colour. Lemon juice instead of the orange-flower water 
renders it very white and  emret to the taste. 

Brsstz J.— Writing could be greatly improved by earnest 
practice from good copies. Thanks for compliments upon 
our stories, &c. 

J. C.—Take a couple of anchovies, pick them clean from 
the bones and pound them to a paste with some flour. 
When sufficiently smooth add two and a half ounces of 
butter and incorporate it wlth the anchovy . Put 
this mass into 1 saucepan with nearly a pint of milk or 
cream and set it over a gentle fire to dissolve, frequent] 
stirring it; when it has simmered a minute or two it will 
be of the required consistence. Made with the essence 
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IN OUR NEXT NUMBER 
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A NEW SERIAL TALE 


/ BY AN AUTHOR OF GREAT REPUTE, 








half a yes of good melted butter. It should be served 
hot and have the juice of half a lemon squeezed into it. 

Excetsion, twenty-five, good-looking, would like to 
—_- with a young lady with a view to matrimony, 
about twenty. 

CraupE and Lioyrt would like to correspond with two 
young ladies. Claude is nineteen, dark brown hair, blue 
eyes, good-looking. Lionel is eighteen, good-looking, 
dark. Respondents must be about seventeen. Both are 
fond of home. 

L. D. and J. P., two seamen in the Royal Navy, would 
like to correspond with two young ladies with a view to 
matrimony. L. D. is twenty, medium height, light hair, 
hazel eyes, fond of home and music. J. P. is nineteen, 
blue eyes, fond of home and dancing. 

Josgpxine and VioLEt would like to correspond with 
two yeunse men. 

Lucy and rainy, friends, would like to correspond with 
two young gentlemen about twenty. Lucy is eighteen, 
medium height, brown hair, blue eyes, fond of music and 
dancing, good-looking. Emily is seventeen, fond of home 
and music, medium height, dark blue eyes, considered 
good-looking. 

Jacky and Jonyyy, two friends, wish to correspond 
with two young ladies witha view to matrimony. Jacky 
is eighteen, medium height, brown hair, blue eyes, tall. 
Johnny is nineteen, brown hair and eyes, fair, of aloving 
disposition. 

Marre and Aayes M. would like to correspond with 
two young gentlemen. Marie is nineteen, brown hair 
and eyes, dark, Agnes M. is seventeen, dark hair, brown 
eyes. 

W. J., nineteen, medium height, dark hair, brown eyes, 
wishes to correspond with a young gentleman. Must be 
twenty-two, light hair, blue eyes, medium height, and 
fair. 


WERT THOU MINE. 


On! wert thou mine how I would love thee, 
I would cheer thy darkest day, 
And like the larks that sing above thee 
I would sing the time away. 
My breast would cease to have a care 
When thy sweet face was ever near, 
And joy ’twould be thy griefs to share; 
Ol! truly art thou to me dear. 


Oh! wert thou mine how I would love thee, 
I would cheer thy little heart, 
And like the stars that shine above me 
I to thee would e’er impart 
The love that glows within my breast, 
That beams in brightness but for thee— 
The love that now disturbs my rest ; 
Oh! truly art thou dear to me. 


Oh! wert thou mine how I would love thee, 
I would live thy joys to share, 
And ail thy griefs froula remove, aye, 
With my love and watchful care. 
Wreaths of flowers I'd often twine 
To make thy home a little bower, 
Where Flora’s beauties sweet would shine, 
And make thy days one happy hour. 8. B.N. 


Autcs, twenty-two, medium heicht, fair, thoroughly 
domesticated, fond of home, would like to exchange 
carte-de-visite with a gentleman. 

Terry, twenty-four, fair, good-looking, fond of home 
and children, would like to correspond with a young lady 
with a view to matrimony. Respondent must be about 
twenty, dark, medium height, good-looking, and fond of 
home. 

BE. E. and D.G. would like to correspond with two 
young gentlemen. E. E. is nineteen, auburn hair, blue 
yeen, loving. D. G. is eighteen, dark hair, grey eyes, and 
tall. 

Gaston D., twenty-one, dark hair and eyes, medium 
height, would like to correspond with a young lady about 
seventeen. 

J. M., twenty-one, curly hair, blue eyes, tall, would like 
to correspond with a young man with a view tomatrimony. 
Respondent must be twenty-two, tall, dark, of a loving 
disposition. 

. P. N., twenty-seven, fond of home, brown hair, 
hezel eyes, medium height, would like to correspond 
with a young lady with a view to matrimony. Must be 
twenty-two, medium height, dark hair and eyes, fond of 
dancing. 

oO. F. twenty-five medium height, fair, and of a loving 
disposition, would like to correspond with a young lady. 
Must be about twenty, brown hair and eyes, fair, good- 
looking. 

G. E. and L. R., two friends, would like to correspond 
with two young ladies. G. E. is aineteen, tall, light hair, 
blue eyes. L. R. is twenty, tall, dark hair, good-looking, 
fond of children. 

F. A. and C. L., two friends, would like to correspond 
with two young ladies. F. A. is twenty, tall, light brown 
hair and eyes, fair, fond of home. L. is twenty-two, 





of anchovy two tablespoonfuls will be necessary to flavour 





medium height, dark brown hair and eyes, thoroughly 
domestica 


~ em | 


Heer and Mary, two friends, would like to correspond 
with two young gentlemen with a view to matrimony. 
Helen. is nineteen, medium height, dark hair, grey eyes. 
pees is seventeen, tall, auburn hair, blue eyes, considered 
good-looking. 

Harer T., twenty-one, medium height, dark, wishes 
oD ~ ty te md with a young lady about twenty, of medium 

ght. 

Gertrups M., twenty-one, medium height, of 2 loving 
disposition, would like to correspond with a good-looking 





gentleman. 

Rosz, nineteen, medium height, fair, of a soring dis- 
—, would like to correspond with a seaman in the 

oyal Navy. Respondent must be about twenty-one, 
good-looking, dark, of a loving disposition, fond of home 
and music. 

vor gett — ee two —. would — yo —- 
spon ‘O. young gentlemen. Carry is twenty, 
dark hair and eyes, good-looking. Blanche is eighteen, 
light brown hair, hazel eyes, fair. Respondents must be 
about twenty-eight, tall. ; 

Potty L. W., twenty, tall, brown hair and eyes, would 
like to cor nd with a young man with a view to 
sentviebenty. « Pasbenian must about twenty-four, 
good-tempered, fond of home and children. 

S. C. and H. L., two friends, would like to correspond 
with two young ladies. §. C. is twenty, brown hair, blue 
eyes, fond of homeand children. H. L. is twenty, brown 
hair, blue eyes, fond of home. 

Vioter and Frorence would like to correspond with 
two young gentlemen with a view to matrimony. Violet 
is twenty, brown hair, blue eyes, of a loving disposition, 
fond of home. Florence is eighteen, thoroughly domesti- 
cated, of a loving disposition. Respondents must be 
owes twenty and twenty-four, tall, dark, and fond of 

ome. 

Potty and Lovts, two friends, would like to correspond 
with two youne, centimen with a view to matrimony, 
= twenty. Polly is fair. Louie is dark, and rather 


Lavncetot wishes to correspond with a young lady 
— seventeen. He is twenty, brown hair, hazel eyes, 
‘air. 


Communications REcEIvED: 


Hamavre by—is i toca to by—Violet G. 
Awnwiz by—Charles 0. 
Fe by—Jenny, eighteen, light hair, blue eyes, good- 


g. 
Atics by—F. 8., twenty, blue eyes. 
Lizu18 by—T. M., nineteen, blue eyes. 
Tom Lr rms nineteen, good-tempered, fond of 
children. 

Jox by—Mahala, twenty, tall, dark, good-tempered, 
domesticated, fond of childven. 

M. W. G. by—A. L. P., medium height, dark hair and 
eyes, fond of home, domesticated. 

Mary by—M. N. V. 





Att the Back Numbers, Parts, and Volumes of T:'z 
Lonpox READER are in print, and may be had at the 
Office, 334, Strand; or will be sent to any part of the 
United Kingdom Post Free for Three-halfpence, Eight- 
pence, and Five Shillings and Eightpence each. 

Tur Lonpon Raper, Post Free, Three-halfpence 
Weekly ; or Quarterly One Shilling and Eightpence. 

Lire and Fasuton, Vols. 1 to 2, Price Seven Shillings 
and Sixpence each. 


op emma JourNAL, Parts 1 to 4, Price Threepencs 
eac 





*,* Now Ready, Vol. XXIX. of Taz Lonpow Reaper, 
Price 4s. 6d. 


Also the Tite and Inpex to Vol. XXIX., Price One 
Penny. 





NOTICE.—Part 177 (Nov.) Now Ready, Price Sixpence. 
Post Free, Eightpence. 





NOW READY, the CHRISTMAS (DOUBLE) PART 
(Parts 178, 179), containing EXTRA CHRISTMAS 
NUMBER, with complete Stories, Illustrated. Price 
One Shilling, by post One Shilling and Fourpence. 





N.B.—Correspondents must Address their Letters to 
the Editor of Tue Lonpon Reaper, 334, Strand, W.C. 


+it We cannot undertake to return Rejected Manu- 
scripts. As they are sent to us voluntarily authors should 


“retain copies. 








London: Published for the Progetehies at 334, Strand, by 
A. Suita & Co, 
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